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Editorial, 


HE centenary of the sending out of the first foreign 
missionaries from this country was celebrated in 
Salem, Mass., on February 6, by the ordination 
of five more young men as missionaries in the 
Tabernacle Church, the same church in which 
Adoniram Judson and the rest were ordained just a hun- 
dred years before. It was a notable historic occasion, 
fitly honored; but one notable feature of it is especially 
worthy of notice in these columns. The statements of 
belief and of Christian experience read by the candidates 
for ordination made it evident that not one of them could 
possibly have been ordained as a missionary by an ortho- 
dox Congregational council a hundred years ago, not more 
than one at most could have been sent out as a mission- 
ary even thirty years ago, while at least one appeared 
to hold views differing in no important respect from 
those commonly held among Unitarians. Yet these men 
were all unanimously approved by the council without 
question. Not all Congregationalists of the orthodox 
fellowship stand on the same footing as regards progres- 
sive thought, but that their general attitude is one of prog- 
ress, and that as a matter of right and not as disloy- 
alty to accepted standards, becomes increasingly evident 
as such occasions as this arise. 


a 


“War is a form of authorized murder, and dirty at 
that.’”’ These are not the words of some cranky peace 
advocate, but of Gen. Baden-Powell, the distinguished 
British general, who knows war from experience. It is 
Gen. Sherman’s “war is hell” over again, with the added 
note of the dirtiness of it. Yet Gen. Powell is still Gen- 
eral, and is here in the interest of the boy-scout move- 
ment, whose attractiveness for boys consists partly in 
its military aspect and suggestion. This is one of the 
paradoxes of our civilization. War is horrible, but we 
cannot yet dispense with all soldiers; and military disci- 
pline is an effective method of bringing out some of the 
strongest points in a boy’s character. That it does not 
always tend to develop a love for war we have Gen. 
Powell for witness. 


ad 


UsuALLy we expect children to learn the facts of their 
environment from their parents; but, in the families of 
many of our immigrants, this method is reversed; for 
the children, who learn more quickly the new language, 
acquire more readily the new knowledge, and they trans- 
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fer it—more or less correctly—to their parents. Recently 
this case came before our juvenile court: a father stood 
beside his keen-eyed, glib-tongued boy of ten years, 
asking (through the court interpreter) to have him sent 
to the reformatory. “But why have you not yourself 
punished him?’’ asked the judge, reluctant to send the 
boy away. ‘The father replied, with alarm, “I dared 
not do that. My boy told me that in this land I would 
be put in prison if I punished him.” 


a 


“RELIGIOUS liberalism has ever gone hand in hand 
with religious indifference.”” So writes an American his- 
torian of “religious liberal’? antecedents. Is it true? 
It is true that there is a great deal of religious indifference 
that calls itself religious liberalism. It is true, also, that 
many in breaking away from old creeds and forms of 
worship have turned away from all churches on that 
account. It is true for another thing that liberal relig- 
ion is likely to show itself in quieter forms than many 
types of conservatism. But that there is any necessary 
connection between religious liberalism and indifference 
we deny. ‘The proof of this is to be found in the char- 
acter of the greatest champions of religious liberty and 
their followers. ‘The three greatest champions of this 
cause whom the world has ever known are Martin Luther, 
the Apostle Paul, and Jesus Christ. Religious indiffer- 
ence is not to be ascribed to them nor to the outcome 
of their work. If we do not think of them first and fore- 
most as religious liberals, it is because their liberalism 
was not to them, after all, the principal thing, though they 
fought and died for it, but a means—a necessary means— 
to more religion. If we are troubled with religious indif- 
ference in our fellowship, is not the trouble that we have 
distorted the means to an end, that we have preached 
liberalism rather than religion, that we have even wor- 
shipped liberalism rather than God? 


vt 


UNITARIANS claim to be undogmatic. At any rate, 
many of them are strong in their denunciation of dogma. 
A common saying is that it makes no difference what you 
believe so long as you act right. This may be true, but 
it is in itself a dogmatic statement, and is generally ut- 
tered in a dogmatic way with the intention of cutting 
off all further discussion. But, even if it be true, it does 
not by any means prove that beliefs are of no importance, 
for it is just possible that beliefs may have their impor- 
tance in telling us what is right and in helping us to do 
it. In fact it is not possible for us to take any intelli- 
gent action without some sort of belief. The purpose 
of belief is action, and it is action that counts. ‘That is 
certainly true. Do we, then, urge the acceptance of 
dogma? Not so. Dogma is one thing, belief another. 
Dogma is a belief imposed from without. Some one 
declares it, therefore you must believe. That is the 
principle we reject. But it does not follow that we do 
not feel the need of intelligence in our religion. It is 
the greatest question in the world. ‘To say that it makes 
no difference what you believe about it is to say that it 
is not worth thinking about. That is nonsense. 


od 


PERHAPS one of Jesus’ most profound and searching 
teachings was on that occasion when the little band of 
disciples, tired with the tramping and talking of the day, 
had sought hospitality in a Samaritan village and had been 
turned away. If ever indignation seemed righteous 
and even unselfish, here was the occasion. How very 
human and natural it reads that James and John wanted 
to call fire down on this inhospitable and heretical village! 
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Then Jesus turned and said, “Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of!” How is it that men have stumbled 
over this great passage for hundreds of years, and mostly 
have failed to see that here is involved the real issue be- 
tween the new religion and every form of heathenism. 
Heathenism and the heathen religions and the heathen 
forms of Christianity all allow or excuse hate, if not hate 
to one’s own household or sect, yet suspicion, anger, and 
hate towards outsiders. Every heathenish type of relig- 
ion admits of factions and quarrels splitting the good into 
“heresies’”’ and dividing ther power. The new religion 
simply asks: What else are any of us here for, except to 
help one another to save and lift? ‘The new religion sets 
every man of us who loses his temper back again in the 
lowest seat of the beginners, and bids us stay there and 
wait till we are bidden, before we lift up our voices or dare 
to give counsel. How can one, out of whom the vital 
breath of the friendly spirit has been lost, ever give wise 
counsel, or, much more audacious, venture to condemn 
others, where all need pity and help? 


The Canadian Plan. 


The strike at Lawrence has again called attention to 
the Canadian plan for investigating industrial disputes. 
Under this plan, in the first four years of its operation, 
from March, 1907, to March, 1911, 95 strikes in public 
utilities were averted or ended, 10 were not averted or 
ended. ‘This is, nine times out of ten the Canadian 
method averts or ends a strike. 

It is a simple, common-sense plan, securing that men 
shall not strike and employers shall not lock out before 
the differences between them have been investigated. 
If trouble is threatened, either side may ask for a board, 
consisting of one man named by the employer, one by the 
employees, and a third chosen by these two, or, if they 
cannot agree, named by the government. After they 
have heard the case, and their findings have been made 
public, men may strike or employers may lock out, as 
much as they please. In practical operation it proves that 
almost always face-to-face discussion, with the help of 
an enlightened public opinion secured through publicity, 
results in amicable solution of the problem. 

It would be hard to find a situation better suited to this 
sort of treatment than that which developed at Lawrence. 
The strikers say that they sought conference with the 
mill men before the strike, and were refused a chance to 
present their case. In all other mill towns of the State 
it would appear that trouble was averted by facing its 
possibility in advance. In Lawrence the situation seems 
not to have been thrashed out till trouble ripened. Then 
it was too late. 

It will be seen that the Canadian plan differs essentially 
from the compulsory arbitration of New Zealand. Com- 
pulsory arbitration means in the last resort the fixing of 
wages, hours, or other conditions, by the courts. In 
the course of hundreds of years, from the time of the 
Statutes of Laborers, attempts to fix wages by law, 
statutory or judicial, have proved failures, have wrought 
more harm than good. Opinions vary widely as to 
whether New Zealand has accomplished it to the public 
good. Anyhow, compulsory arbitration would in all 
probability get no general support in the United States. 

The present Massachusetts system is at the other 
extreme from coercion. The State Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration has the power to investigate if it sees fit, 
but very rarely exercises it and in the present emergency 
is not exercising it. Indeed the chances are that the 
power could not now be exercised by this board to any 
real advantage, for it has delayed action too long, and, 
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furthermore, it would not be likely to have the confidence 
of either side. 

That matter of confidence is psychologically of great 
importance. Little comes from investigation that is 
suspected. In Canada, however, each side had its own 
man on the board, guaranteeing fair play; and the third 
man, the umpire, almost invariably has at least the good- 
will of the disputants. 

“Strike, but hear!’’ was the appeal of the Greek that 
has come down to us through the centuries with a call 
to human nature that has ever met approving response. 
It is reasonable, fair, prudent. Industrial warfare alone 
yet insists on battle first and negotiation afterward. 
The third party to every industrial battle, the public, 
the party that in the end suffers most, should no longer 
tolerate the methods of barbarism, based on the outgrown 
notion that might makes right, and that resort to the club 
should be the first step in seeking justice. 


The Religion of Thoughtful People. 


As I read the signs of the times in newspaper and popular 
periodical and in conversation with ‘‘the man on the 
street,” a goodly proportion of educated people, at least 
of those who are a bit over-conscious of their education, 
wait for religion to come to them, to justify itself in 
their eyes, to seek them out and solicit their allegiance. 
And even what they give on such solicitation they give 
patronizingly, for the service which the institutions of 
religion may possibly render to those who are not yet 
sufficiently enlightened to think for themselves and to 
govern themselves. 

Such people do not think of going to religion, or to 
the representative or the institution of religion, with 
the expectation of themselves finding there food for 
ampler thought, means for more effective life, and them- 
selves helping to develop the thoughtful side of the re- 
ligious life and the religious side of the thoughtful life. 

I am confident, however, that the next ‘Great Awaken- 
ing’ in the religious experience of the world is coming, 
and is coming soon, in this realm of thought. And the 
first stage in that awakening is the discovery that re- 
ligion is not a mere explanation of life, to be accepted or 
rejected: it is a realm of life to be entered into and pos- 
sessed. It isnot a mere medium of light, a glass through 
which we see imperfectly, a mirror in which we see dimly: 
it is the light itself, which is a part of all we see and of all 
our seeing. 

So our thought may reject the thought of yesterday 
about the realm of religious experience, as about other 
realms of experience,—why not?—hbut to close the ports 
of the mind against commerce with that realm, to make 
no voyages of great adventure across those great seas 
of the spirit that break upon the shores of the daily lot 
of the humblest human soul, to refuse harborage to the 
treasure-laden argosies that now and again lift their 
white sails above its far horizons,—that were fatuous 
indeed. 

For the thoughtful soul, for any one who has begun to 
think about life, the way of approach to religion is not 
through an examination of discredited theories or even 
through a comparison of conflicting theories, but first 
through an experience of religious realities,—a journey 
into the realm of religious life and friendly intercourse 
with those who dwell there. 

We can reason about life forever, and reason alone 
will not bring us life more abundantly. ‘The question 
is as to the kind of life about which we reason. What 
does our life cover, what is vital to us, about which we can 
reason? If it is bread alone, the mere clinging to physical 
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existence, welfare, comfort, our reason will not catry us 
far into the kingdom of God. And those who come to 
us out of that kingdom and seek to tell us about it will 
speak in an unknown tongue which will have no meaning 
to us. 

The deep things of the spirit are revealed by a 
medium more subtle and direct than the medium of 
words. The demonstration is to the spiritual vision, and 
is apprehended instantly. If it lies within the field of 
our spiritual vision, we cannot get away from it, any 
more than we can get away from the physical phenomena 
that result from a chemical experiment looking toward 
a chemical discovery. We accept it first, and then enlarge 
our conception of the world and our use of the world and 
our purpose toward the world to take in the new dis- 
covery. 

For instance, a man lays down his life for his friends 
because he loves them. ‘That is not a theory: it is a fact. 
It has happened within the memory of every one of us 
some time. It is happening somewhere in hundreds of 
instances across the world to-day. What are hundreds 
of parents doing for the sake of their children, and children 
for the sake of their parents, and patriots for the sake 
of their countrymen, and saviors for the sake of mankind? 
Moreover, you and I have a touch of the same quality 
ints also. If the call came, we would give up everything, 
life itself, for some one, for some little group of those 
who are dearer than life itself. And, as of love, so of 
those other spiritual realities which include and dominate 
the destinies of the great mass of men and women in all 
generations. 

What am I going to make of a world in which such 
motives are apparent? Ino sooner start to give a reason- 
able answer to that question, an answer which shall 
repudiate the invitations of what is mean and sordid and 
cruel, than I am met in the way by the more practical, im- 
mediate, searching question, What is such a world going 
to make of me? It is going to make a new man of me! 

Once in the grip of that conviction, I know the reality 
of religion. In the light of that knowledge all other 
knowledge is readjusted, made to serve new ends, to 
minister to a more abundant life, to bring in more durable 
satisfactions. A.M. L. 


Church Work. 


We hear occasionally the question of the ingenuous 
youth, “What can I do for my church?” It is doubtless 
often a genuine inquiry. The young man, or woman, 
has an idea that the church ought to have a department 
of work. ‘There should be committees and offices of 
responsibility, to be filled from the young people. Just 
what the work should be is rather vague. Most young 
people imagine that it should be in some way benevolent. 
But they think that you should be able to see its wheels 
move. It should require meetings in the church par- 
lors, and it should certainly be very social: it should 
involve picnics and dancing parties, and plenty of pleas- 
ant opportunities for young men and women to meet 
each other. Moreover, it should not ask too much time 
from any one. For are we not all extremely busy with 
schools or college or office work or business? Grant- 
ing, however, that the Church does not ask too much, it 
is generally felt that there ought to be some appointed 
way in which the young people of the church can lend a 
hand in the practical side of church work. 

It is easier to sympathize with the demand of our 
young people for something tangible to do for their church 
than it is to meet it. We of the liberal churches do not 
generally approve of flocking by ourselves in the various 
modern forms of work, for the betterment of our neigh- 
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borhood or city, for the maintenance of settlement-houses 
or the Associated Charities, for hospitals, or for Chil- 
dren’s Missions. Our instinct is, as soon as we catch 
the spirit of humanity, to join hands with others and 
to invite every one to help in the common welfare. Are 
we not right in this? Moreover, many churches, un- 
fortunately, are made up disproportionately of well-to-do 
people, living on “genteel” streets, and out of direct 
touch with the poor, who again are usually of a differ- 
ent race and religion. This is not saying that a church 
may not well find special ““work’’ for its boys and girls. 
But this will be possible only so far as the young people 
genuinely wish for work, and not for pleasure and good 
company under the plausible guise of work. Are they 
sure what they wish? 

The fact is that a good part of the demand for “church 
work,” in the interest of both old and young, arises out 
of the survival of an old and false division between church, 
or religious, work and other kinds of work. ‘There is 
no such distinction. No one can give a casual hour or 
two a week to his religion or his church as long as he 
conceives that he uses the rest of the time for himself, 
or for getting a living, or for his pleasures. Put this 
in concrete form. Here is a young girl who thinks she 
is doing “church work”’ as secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. She ought to know that she can do 
a vast deal more for her church by her conduct and her 
excellent scholarship in school or, even more, by keeping 
her good temper and showing plenty of patience forty 
times a day in her work at home. What if it is said of 
her that she is “‘selfish”’ or “‘lazy”’ or ill-tempered? Does 
she not see that her having an office in her church society 
will do her church more harm than good? Or here is a 
young man who wishes to do something for his church, 
and he happens to be in an office in town. ‘The greatest 
thing in the world the lad can do for his church is to 
prove himself honorable and trustworthy. If he steers 
by the Golden Rule and proves that a man can do a suc- 
cessful business by that rule, he will be helping his church 
on equal terms with his minister. He will surely do his 
church more good by working the Golden Rule every 
day in his office than he can do by going to church once 
or twice a week. Let us rather say that what he goes to 
church for is in order to be continually a more enthu- 
siastic follower of the Golden Rule. If he can say that 
his church helps him to stand up and play the part of a 
man, his church is bound to live. If he cannot say that, 
why should his church live? CARD: 


Amertcan Cnitarian Association. 


Questions and Answers. 


JN 


Last week we printed in this column some of the ques- 
tions about the work of the Association which were ad- 
dressed to the president at the meeting of the Ministe- 
rial Union on January 29, and the record of that meeting 
is continued this week and in the next Register. ‘The 
hour of the meeting did not suffice for all the questions 
the ministers wanted to ask. Some were asked and an- 
swered after the meeting had become informal. 

Q. Do you share the feeling of many of our ministers 
that the increase of the endowment of the Association 
will result in the Association’s becoming primarily a busi- 
ness corporation instead of a religious force? 

A. I can discover no peril to the religious vitality of 
the Association in the upbuilding of its resources or the 
increase of its business efficiency. The Association was 
organized for the diffusion of pure Christianity, and the 
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specific objects of the corporation are defined with accu- 
racy and completeness. Is it not certain that these pur- 
poses will continue to animate the administrators of the 
Association, even if its resources are doubled or trebled? 

I do not perceive that the vitality of educational, phil- 
anthropic, or religious institutions is diminished by endow- 
ment. It does not seem to me common sense to fear that 
the endowment of a church will divert the church from 
the purpose of its organization, or that the endowment 
of a college will turn the college aside from the ideals 
of the higher education, or that the endowment of a peace 
society will diminish the interest of the members of the 
society in the peace cause. On the contrary, endow- 
ment seems to me not only to enlarge usefulness, but also 


to upbuild courage and confidence because it at once in- = 


sures stability and promotes progress. 

The power of our Association as a spiritual force will, 
therefore, in my judgment, be quickened and not dimin- 
ished by more adequate organization and endowment. 

Q. How is the Ministerial Aid Fund managed? 

A. The Ministerial Aid Fund and the Rebecca Ben- 
nett Warren Fund, which was given at the same time and 
for the same purposes, were contributed by generous 
friends in response to the appeal of the president of the 
Association in 1904. ‘The principals now amount to about 
$120,000 and the income to a little over $5,000. This 
income is devoted, in accordance with the terms of the 
endowment, in varying sums to the relief of ministers and 
the widows of ministers, who by reason of sickness or 
honorable poverty are in need of sympathy and help. 
From the beginning the work has been in charge of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors consisting, under the 
By-laws of the Board, of the president, the treasurer, and 
one of the ministerial members of the Board. Mr. Froth- 
ingham has been annually elected to serve as the third 
member of this committee. The work is naturally con- 
fidential, and the names of the beneficiaries are never 
published. 


The method of administration requires little explana- 


tion. Usually the attention of one or another of the 
members of the committee is called by a brother minis- 
ter to some case where a little prompt help would be 
timely. Here is a minister who is down with typhoid 
fever and cannot afford the proper care and nursing, or 
a minister whose wife has just gone to the hospital for a 
dangerous operation. Here is a faithful comrade who, 
by strict economy, can just get along on a meagre salary, 
and hasn’t anything left over wherewith to make a Merry 
Christmas for his children. Here is a man whose savings 
disappear in a long period of waiting for a new oppor- 
tunity of service or a minister whose family is going 
through a siege of diphtheria or scarlet fever. The mem- 
bers of the committee are all within telephone reach of 
each other. Within ten minutes of the time when the 
emergency is heard of, a check and a little note of sym- 
pathy and good-will are in the mail, and in due time a 
comrade’s heart is relieved at least of financial worry. 

There is a good deal of natural confusion in the minds 
of many ministers about the whole matter of ministerial 
relief, because there are so many different funds and so- 
cieties. It is hard to keep from getting them mixed up. 
I have been speaking in answer to this question only about 
the Ministerial Aid Funds of the American Unitarian 
Association which are the only ones for which I have 
any administrative responsibility. In addition to this 
fund the Association holds as a trustee the endowment 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society which amounts 
to $70,000. The income of this fund is distributed in 
accordance with the rules of that society. All the officers 
of the Association have to do is to keep the principal 
safely invested and to send the semi-annual pension 
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checks to the ministers whose names are contained on the 
list sent to our Treasurer by the Executive Committee of 
the Pension Society. ‘The Massachusetts Congregational 
Charitable Society is an entirely independent corporation. 
The income of its fund of $347,000 is available for the 
relief of the widows and families of Congregational min- 
isters in Massachusetts. The Society for Ministerial 
Relief is another entirely independent society and a 
close corporation. ‘The income of its endowment of some 
$225,000 is administered by an executive committee. 
The former name of the society, “Society for the Relief 
of Aged and Destitute Clergymen,”’ sufficiently defines its 
function. 

There is, doubtless, some duplication in the administra- 
tion of these various funds. ‘Their separate existence is 
a clear illustration of the wasteful division of responsibil- 
ity which is so characteristic of our fellowship and which 
makes all the talk of a perilous “centralization” of au- 
. thority in the hands of the officers and directors of the 
Association pure moonshine. In practice, and by an 
informal understanding between the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Ministerial Aid and the Society for Ministerial 
Relief, the Society undertakes primarily the care of the 
aged and retired ministers, and the Ministerial Aid Fund 
cares for what may be called emergencies among the min- 
isters who are still in active service. 

Q. Do the directors of the Association originate its 
policies or do they simply follow the dictation of the 
president? 

A, They do neither the one nor the other. The presi- 
dent does not dictate and very rarely do the directors 
originate policies. 

The policies of the Association are determined. not by 
its president and not by its directors, but by the public 
opinion of the Unitarian churches and their representative 
people. The members of the Association may be as- 
sured that the Board will give consideration to any intel- 
ligent and constructive plan or policy that may be sug- 
gested. 

As a single illustration of the way in which the decisions 
of the Board are arrived at, take the administration of 
the income of the Frothingham Fund which, under the 
terms of the gift, must be applied to the ‘education of 
the colored people in the South.” In actual practice the 
income of the Frothingham Fund is divided among the 
beneficiaries after the following fashion: the secretary 
of the Department of Education visits schools for the 
colored people in the South, and confers with their ad- 
ministrators and with interested friends and neighbors 
both North and South. These recommendations are 
then embodied in the first draft of a vote appropriating 
the income of the Frothingham Fund to certain selected 
schools. This draft is probably first submitted to the 
president, who offers his comments and suggests possible 
amendments. ‘The resolution then goes to the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Board of Directors and is there 
further changed and amended. ‘This committee reports 
to the full Board of Directors, which also has something 
to say about the matter. This year, for instance, the 
first draft submitted by the secretary of the Education 
Department survived in about two-thirds of its original 
recommendations. One or two changes were suggested 
by the president, one was made in the committee and two 
in the final action of the Board of Directors. The resolu- 
tion was in discussion for two months before its final pas- 
sage. ‘Though a comparatively small matter, it repre- 
sented the result of careful and discriminating study, 
many interviews in different parts of the country, per- 
sonal inspection of the schools in the South, and friendly 
debate in the Board. ‘The resolution did not originate in 
the Board, and it was not dictated by the president. It 
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was the result of the consensus of intelligent opinion care- 
fully ascertained, verified by personal visits, and, finally, 
expressive of the best wisdom of our fellowship at large 
about the administration of this particular trust. ‘That 
is fairly illustrative of the way in which all the business 
of the Board is done. 


Current Topics. 


THE civilizing mission of the United States in Latin 
America will be emphasized afresh by Secretary of State 
Knox, who left Washington last Monday for an official 
tour of the Central American republics. Mr. Knox, 
who in recent public addresses has pointed out the im- 
portance of maintaining the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Monroe doctrine in all its vigor, will make an effort, 
on his round of visits to the several capitals in his itinerary, 
to convince Latin Americans of the friendly and dis- 
interested attitude of the great republic toward its smaller 
sisters, and so dispel the suspicions which politicians 
have sought to attach to the motives and purposes of 
American policy in its contact with the struggling states 
of the continent. ‘There are indications that the govern- 
ments concerned in the secretary’s travels will exert 
themselves to aid him in his endeavors to promote closer 
relations and to cultivate a spirit of greater confidence 
among the little republics and between each of them and 
the dominant power on the American continent. 


a 


THE attitude of Col. Theodore Roosevelt toward those 
Republican leaders who are endeavoring to promote a 
popular movement for his nomination for the Presidency 
is becoming the increasingly interesting phase of the 
political canvass. The most tangible outcome of the 
work of the former President’s ““boomers”’ so far is the 
declaration, by eight governors and delegates from 
twenty-eight States, assembled in Chicago on February 
10, that the country needs Mr. Roosevelt’s services in the 
White House for another term, and that he is the only 
Republican who in the present juncture can unite the party 
and appeal with sufficient force to the independent vote. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Taft’s friends are proceeding with 
their analysis of the prospects with apparent confidence 
in the President’s renomination and his re-election. 
It was announced at the end of last week that Repre- 
sentative William B. McKinley of Illinois will be in full 
charge of Mr. Taft’s interests until the assembling of 
the convention in Chicago next June. 


s 


Tue ‘‘Finis’” to three centuries of Manchu domination 
of China was written at Pekin last Monday, when the 
empress dowager, admitting that “the majority of the 
people are in favor of a republic,” issued an edict announc- 
ing the abdication of the dynasty. The vast upheaval 
which probably is destined to transform 400,000,000 
people of good mental and physical endowment from an 
inert mass to an active force in the affairs of the world, 
was accomplished in its final aspects without so much as a 
tremor upon the surface of things. The dynasty evi- 
dently had delayed its surrender in the hope of develop- 
ments favorable to its cause. ‘These developments 
failed to materialize; so the Manchu overlords of China 
accepted the inevitable with a good grace, vowing devotion 
to the country which they had oppressed and professing 
hope for the establishment of a union ‘‘assuring peace 
in the empire and forming a great republic with the 
coalition of Manchus, Chinese, Mongolians, Mohamme- 
dans, and Tibetans,’’—truly a prospect of a golden age 
difficult to conceive! 
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THE abdication of the Manchu dynasty was effected 
upon definite pledges offered by the authorities at Nan- 
kin, acting through Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the provisional 
president, and Dr. Wu Ting Fang, the minister of foreign 
affairs of the Chinese Republic. The terms include 
the personal inviolability of the imperial family; the 
payment of a pension of 4,000,000 taels annually for the 
maintenance of the court; and the retention by the em- 
peror of all his personal dignities, including his title. 
The question of the maintenance of the dynasty as an ex- 
pensive luxury of the future is not touched upon in the 
conditions laid down by the republicans, which do not 
stipulate whether the inheritance of the imperial dignity 
shall pass to the successor of the present emperor upon 
his death, or whether it shall lapse with Pu Yi’s life. 
Upon Premier Yan Shi Kai is laid the burden, under the 
terms of abdication, of working out the administrative 
problems involved in the reorganization of the country 
from an unlimited despotism to a full-fledged republic. 


Fd 


THE last of the quarrel which last summer caused a 
clearing of decks and a beating of drums at Toulon, Ports- 
mouth, and Kiel, was heard in the French capital on 
February 10, when the Franco-German treaty concern- 
ing Morocco was ratified by a vote of 222 to 48, by con- 
current action of the two houses of parliament. The 
feeling of the minority in France toward the terms of the 
agreement and toward Germany was indicated by a bitter 
attack upon the instrument by M. Clémenceau, former 
premier of the republic. M. Clémenceau, whose oratori- 
cal gifts are a feature of French public life, protested 
vigorously against the ratification of a treaty which had 
been negotiated “under the guns of Agadir,’ and hotly 
denounced the hectoring attitude of Germany toward 
France since Sedan. ‘All peoples have a right to their 
share of life,’ exclaimed M. Clémenceau passionately, 
“but that is what Germany has denied to France since 
1870." After M. Clémenceau’s protest had been duly 
heard, France buried the ghost of Agadir with practical 
unanimity. 

a 

ALTHOUGH Morocco as an international peril is out of 
the way,—for the present, at least,—a programme of naval 
and military expansion appears to be the order of the 
day for the new Reichstag in Germany, despite the heavy 
gains effected by the war-hating Social Democrats at the 
polls. At the opening of the legislature at the middle of 
last week, the kaiser outlined the purpose of the govern- 
ment to press relentlessly its’ plan of building up and 
maintaining a colossal offensive and defensive power. 
The socialists were not at the ceremonies at Potsdam to 
hear their emperor’s declaration, for they adhered to 
their custom of standing aloof from the splendors of the 
court; but they undoubtedly will be heard from to some 
vocal effect in the course of the discussion of ways and 
means to carry out the imperial recommendations. It 
seems certain, however, that the Reichstag will prove 
amenable to the government’s requirements. 


Brevities. 


“There are few uglier features in modern American 
life than... the idle, selfish, gambling, self-indulgent 
woman.” : 


“The foreign missionary movement,” says King very 
finely, ‘‘roots in the simple necessity, on the part of the 
morally awakened, of unselfishly and reverently sharing 
their best with other peoples.” 
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With the growth of Socialism and of Catholicism in 
Germany the future and the past seem to have joined 
against the present. 


“Jesus Christ,’ said Harnack, “‘was the first to bring 
the value of every human soul to light; and what he did 
no one can any more undo.” 


“Getting rich quick” is well-illustrated in the fact 
that ninety-three per cent. of the wealth of the United 
States has been created since 1850. 


“ Ability to borrow money is now the final factor in any 
great war.” Can there be any clearer testimony to the 
transfer of power from kings to bankers? 


After three hundred years the city of Boston is taking 
notice of the fact that it has neglected its beautiful water- 
ways and shown to strangers only its shabbiest aspects. 


Prison reform in America has just begun. There are 
afew examples, and very few, of lockups, jails, and prisons 
that would be fit for the occupancy of horses and cattle. 


The President of the United States is a Unitarian. 
The chief justice of the Supreme Court at Washington 
is a Roman Catholic. But ecclesiastical relations had 
nothing to do with the election of the one or the ap- 
pointment of the other. . 


Letters to the Editor. 


Life and Letters of S. J. Barrows. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I, through your familiar columns, ask any friends 
who still possess letters from Samuel J. Barrows to let 
me have the use of them, if they contain any passages 
which would interest the general public, and if the re- 
cipients of those letters are willing to allow their use in 
a sketch of my husband’s life which I am preparing? 
Any such letters intrusted to me will be carefully re- 
turned and postage refunded. 


(Mrs.) IsaBeL C. BARROWS. 
CroTon-on-Hupson, N.Y. 


Church Courtesy. 


The Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You know what I think of the system of private pews 
in our churches. Has any one ever shown how it can be 
either congregational or democratic or Christian or hu- 
mane? Here is another fresh incident that illustrates 
its working. The following sentences are from a letter 
just received from a former excellent parishioner who has 
moved to another town, and who quite incidentally de- 
scribes her experience in seeking the Unitarian church:— 

“When we inquired of the well-dressed gentlemanly 
sentinel at the door at what time the services began, he 
merely stated eleven o’clock (I think it was), and, although 
we had M. [the young daughter] by the hand, and the 
Sunday-school was just opening, he didn’t offer to seat 
us. We waited around, and when he (there were several 
of him) was engaged in shooing away another venture- 
some one, we went into the church, all the time thinking 
of Matthew xi. 12” [‘“The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force’’]. ; 

But my friends did not go there another Sunday. Will 
not ministers and committeemen who may read this ask 
the practical question, “Is it I?’”’ For this kind of thing 
may happen wherever we forget what the church is for. 

C. F. Dore. - 


Jamaica Pian, Mass. 
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BY THEODORE LYNCH FITZ-SIMONS. 
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There is a patient Sculptor who hath wrought— 
Throughout all ages—divers forms, sublime 
And comic: mortals call him Time; 
But to philosophers his name is Thought! 
Contrasting attitudes, and every sort 
And cast of countenance, portraying crime 
Or saint-like holiness—in every clime,— 
Youth’s smiles, grief’s lines, hath he conceived and caught. 


For as the inward soul is, ever must 
The outward form be, neither more nor less: 
Joy’s rounded contour, hollow-eyed Distress, 
Are by Thought’s crafty chiselling defined! 
Yet Sorrow’s shapes shall crumble into dust 
When Thought hath immortality divined. 


Ought Ministers to Support their Parishioners? 


BY PASTOR DEMERITUS. 


The support of ministers by their parishioners has 
for a long time been a settled policy of the churches. 
The chief variation from it has been in the income de- 
rived from invested funds, but, as these have usually 
come from parishioners of the past, it amounts to the 
same thing. To be sure, the support has not always 
been very ample, and the clergy have sometimes become 
a little restive on finding that they are paid less than 
masons or carpenters; but, if those who work with their 
hands can live on these wages, those who work only with 
their brains and do not get their clothes spotted with 
mortar or torn by saws surely ought to be satisfied with 
them. 

We turn, therefore, to the other question, whether 
ministers ought to support their parishioners. That 
they should be expected to do so may surprise some. 
They may wonder whether the salaries of the clergy 
have been so rapidly diminishing that they have become 
minus quantities and have begun to increase on the other 
side of the account. ‘This, however, would be a mis- 
conception. 

Ministers are expected to support their parishioners 
in three ways: First, by purchasing their household 
supplies from the merchants and patronizing the pro- 
fessional men of their own flock. ‘There have been known 
grocers and butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers, 
who have believed themselves entitled to the custom 
of their minister. Other men may go where they will 
to buy and may select from larger stocks or even consider 
prices. But what a heretic would a Sandemanian be 
who bought his beef of a Nestorian simply because it 
was better, or what a worldly spirit would a Plymouth 
Brother betray who traded with a Six-Principle Baptist 
on the miserable plea that the latter’s flour and sugar 
were cheaper; while to have one’s teeth repaired or one’s 
child cured by a member of another parish would be a 
most heretical sacrifice of the interests of the soul to those 
of the body! One may speak of these matters in the 
tone of humor so long as they are kept in the abstract, 
but many a poor parson has found himself in very con- 
crete trouble by doing as other men do, with more reason 
than most of them have,—buying where his own interest 
led him or forced him to go. Why should he act upon 
so selfish a motive, and keep some tradesman or phy- 
sician of his own church from his legitimate profit, merely 
because his salary is so small that he must make the 
most out of every dollar of it? 

The principle which lies at the bottom of this fact in 
ministerial life is that the parishioner who helps support 
his minister has a right to expect his minister to help 
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support him. Is not this according to the Golden Rule, 
—that we should do unto others what we would that they 
should do tous? Well, then! 

There is another, and for the minister often more 
serious, way in which the parishioner expects to be sup- 
ported by him. A man brings his family into a parish 
for social reasons. He has heard that the best people 
in town go there, and his wife wishes to know them and 
to have her children associate with them. She sees her 
minister and his wife go into houses which she cannot 
enter. She even hears that they sometimes go there to 
tea. They are no better than she is. Why should not 
they find a way for her through those exclusive doors? 
Why does her husband pay so much toward the support 
of the minister,—a pew in the broad aisle, since you must 
know,—if his minister is to countenance this miserable 
and unchristian spirit of aristocracy? In apostolic days 
the church had all things in common, and broke their 
bread from house to house. Why should it not be so 
to-day? ‘To be sure, she would not like to have to do 
that with some folks in the church; but with her family, 
of course, the case is different. What is the minister 
and what is the minister’s wife for if not to encourage a 
Christian spirit among their people? 

Put this in what humorous fashion we may, it is in some 
cases a serious matter. Even if no such direct applica- 
tion is made, it is by no means an unknown fact in many 
a pastor’s experience that the minister is made to feel 
that there are families in his parish who are there, of 
course, for religious nutriment, but who expect that along 
with it will come the dessert of social adoption, which he 
is more or less distinctly expected to supply, and from 
the lack of which his outward success may suffer. The 
parishioner supports the pastor, and he in return must 
support the parishioner. 

There is a story that in a well-known and somewhat 


‘aristocratic parish the new minister, after much _per- 


suasion, succeeded in having a social meeting. When 
the addresses which were expected to put every one at 
his ease were over, the people sat like graven images 
around the hall, until the minister, exasperated at their 
dulness, exclaimed, ‘‘Now take your lives in your hands 
and speak to each other!’’ Whatever the result may 
have been, the significant thing was that the minister 
had to concern himself with the personal relations of his 
people, and the lack of a genial spirit among people 
otherwise total strangers would probably have been 
laid at his door. Another story, told by an old minister, 
was that he had got his city parish together for a supper 
and social gathering, that the new and the old parish- 
ioners might know each other, but the next day some 
of the old did not know some of the new in their street 
dresses, whereupon the new left the church. The thin- 
ness of the congregation was then laid to the unlucky 
pastor’s charge. : 

Again, if there were yet space, the story might be told 
of office-seekers who expect their ministers to support 
their claims, of members of various boards and committees 
who rely upon their pastors to vote with them or, if 
need be, for them. Into what embarrassing situations 
this sometimes brings the minister not a few unfortunate 
members of the profession could tell. It requires greater 
strength of character and a more disinterested judgment 
than all pew-owners have to keep a man quiet while 


one whom he helps to support casts his ballot or his 


influénce against him. 

Along the same line, but more serious, is the risk 
which the minister takes in preaching upon “‘social 
questions.” How many merchants or manufacturers 
can be expected to listen without prejudice while their 
pastor delivers his opinion on free trade or trusts or other 
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forms and principles of business? Here is the difficulty 
in the attempt to use the churches for the discussion 
of a different order of subjects from that which they 
were built to enforce. 

Apart from the question whether the minister is com- 
petent to discuss matters on which experts disagree, 
while he can give hardly a week’s preparation for his 
pronouncement, it seems a great deal to expect of or- 
dinary human nature to pay a man to undermine the 
support of one’s family or the foundations of one’s fort- 
une and position in the world. If ministers are to 
preach upon such subjects, we must expect to find parish- 
ioners demanding that their ministers whom they sup- 
port shall support them, and in times when such matters 
are brought to the front it will not be strange if men of 
business withdraw their favor from preachers who oppose 
their interests and, if they do not give up churches al- 
together, seek those where their own opinions are upheld 
or none at all on subjects of this kind are delivered. 

We are brought thus to consider the whole congre- 
gational polity, so far as it bears on the independence of 
the pulpit. If the preacher must fear dismissal when 
his views offend important members or elements in his 
congregation, he will tend to become what a certain 
newspaper called him, roughly, but not inaptly, “a moral 
eunuch.” In the Church of England, and doubtless in 
other centralized bodies, the minister holds his position 
for life, provided he is not grossly negligent or immoral 
or incapable. Such was practically the custom in the 
original New England churches. ‘To-day, however, the 
average length of pastorate is not far from four years, 
and much of this migratory tendency is due, not to poor 
preaching, certainly not to poor character, but to the 
demand of the parishioner that the preacher whom he 
supports should in some way support him. ‘The way 
to a more courageous and longer settled ministry lies 
along the heights of independence. 


Bergson and Dodson. 


BY REV. THEODORE D. BACON. 


There are two classes of readers to whom these few 

words are addressed,—those who have not read Dr. 
Dodson’s articles and those who have. ‘To the latter 
we would speak just because we like to compare notes 
about that in which we have been interested. The report 
of a ball game even is always most interesting to those 
who have attended it. ‘To the former we would say a 
word just to prime their interest if possible, not only 
in Dr. Dodson’s articles, but in Bergson’s. The great 
philosophers of the world, from Socrates down, may almost 
be counted on our fingers, so that when a new one appears 
we ought not to let his teachings pass us by just because 
an article about them is one of a series and takes several 
columns. In reality Dr. Dodson’s articles are very short 
in comparison with the wealth of material to be con- 
sidered, and very easy reading when the profundity of 
the subject is reckoned with. 
f It may seem presumptuous in the writer to speak of 
Bergson as one of the great philosophers of all time, and 
it would be so if it were merely his own opinion, but it 
is in just such terms that the leading philosophic writers 
of the day place their estimate upon him. One of the 
last writings of Prof. James was devoted to setting forth 
Bergson’s teachings in the most eulogistic fashion. ~ 

All that will be attempted here will be, as it were, to 
give a table of contents to Dr. Dodson’s introduction to 
Bergson. 

Bergson’s fundamental idea is that, in order that we 
may have any satisfactory philosophy, we must look upon 


the world as a living thing constantly growing and reach- 
ing out toward new things rather than as a machine 
and at rest. Philosophy hitherto has tried to envisage 
the world as if it could be understood as a machine made 
up of various parts, and that has brought it into number- 
less insoluble difficulties. If we think of it in the other 
way, we gain a new insight into life. It is for this reason 
that Bergson lays such emphasis on the reality of time 
and free will. 

This all sounds simple enough, but the difficulty is 
that not only our philosophy, but all our thinking, is built 
up on this mechanical idea. Our minds, as Bergson points 
out, have been evolved for practical purposes, and it is 
here that he shows himself in harmony with the prag- 
matists. These practical purposes have had to deal, 
first and chiefly, with matter, and in consequence all our 


‘science tends to become a statement of things in terms 


of lifeless matter. We look upon the world as he puts it, 
like a moving picture, where the apparent motion of the 
figures is merely an illusion made up from a series of 
pictures in each one of which the figures are at rest. 

But to turn our minds in a new direction and conceive 
life in a really living way requires great mental exertion. 
We have to strain language, to begin with, to make it 
mean things in the new way; forit, too, has been built upon 
the other fashion, and then we have to exert our minds 
to make use of the language we have developed. The 
sentence just written will illustrate the difficulty, for the 
two things described are parts of one process; but we have 
to speak of them as if they were separate. 

The world, then, as Bergson conceives it, is like some 
vast living being of which man is the nearest analogue, 
though an imperfect one. We can trace its life from 
the embryo as it were, and its history has been a series 
of divisions. ‘The first separation of which we can con- 
ceive is of matter and spirit, and matter, as we know it, 


* can best be understood as that which has lost its spiritual 


element and is so far dead. In living things the first 
division is, of course, into animal and vegetable, and among 
animals the most important division is that between 
instinctive and rational life. Thus evolution has been 
a self-creative development of the world. Its progress, 
however, has not been in a straight line, but a branching 
out in every direction, as if the world were feeling its way 
more or less blindly into a larger life. All these branchings 
out have not been equally successful. Many have come 
to dead ends, and in none of them has the full life of the 
world been conserved, but always some element has been 
developed at the expense of others. This is true even 
of man, in whom the rational faculty has been intensified 
at the expense of the instinctive, which is shown in such 
marvellous perfection among ants and bees. Human 
nature would reach a far higher plane if our instinctive 
life could be brought into more perfect action. 

What is the purpose and aim of it all? Mr. Bergson 
claims that we cannot speak of the purpose in the old 
sense as if the final outcome were predetermined from the 
beginning. Nothing, he tells us, is foreordained. It is 
a free world, and men, as they attain unto real manhood, 
are also free. They help to determine what the world 
is to be. The world is reaching out toward an ever larger 
life, a spiritual life, and it is only as we recognize this 
much of purpose working in it that the facts of evolution 
become comprehensible. But of the world as of the 
individual it is true that it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. ‘There is no reason, however, that we should 
believe that for man death ends all: rather is there ground 
for hope that there shall be a greater life beyond the grave. 

It may seem audacious to think of the spirit of the 
world as growing, but it is by just this audacity that 
Bergson has made it seem alive and full of meaning to 
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many a thoughtful man to whom other philosophies have 
made it seem empty and dead. 

Bergson does not claim that he has achieved the final 
philosophy. On the contrary he regards his contributions 
to thought as of value because they do not claim to be 
final, but admit of modification as most systems hitherto 
have failed to do. 

Certainly what he has written has provided food for 
thought for many, and has done more than any recent 
writing, even that of the pragmatists, to make philosophy 
not something apart, but at one with our richest ex- 
perience. 

SaLEm, Mass. 
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Abraham Lincoln: A Tribute. 


BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D. 


Perhaps no other man has ever lived who is so difficult 
to measure with any sense of completeness or even of 
approximate adequacy. While he was alive, some men 
thought that they knew him and could explain him in 
a sentence; but soon he did some deed or said some 
word which upset all their easy reckoning and abashed 
their conceit of knowledge. Rude and crude as, to many 
Eastern eyes, he seemed, coming out of his Western 
prairies, the uncouthness of his figure and garb sug- 
gesting the rawness of the Western civilization, he soon 
showed that in insight, in wisdom, in grasp of affairs, 
and in quiet force of will he was greater than all his 
counsellors and became their unpretentious master. 
Taking upon himself the cares of State when the State 
was like a ship in the beginning of a storm which quickly 
rose to a tempest, this man, untried in large adminis- 
trative work, soon showed himself a statesman from whom 
the accomplished statesmen of the hour took lessons in 
statecraft and followed where they had expected to lead. 

Impressed with the importance of being able to under- 
stand military movements, he studied the art of war 
until his knowledge of that art and his comprehension 
of military strategy called forth the admiring tributes 
of generals like Grant and Sherman. Wholly unused 
to diplomacy and foreign relations, he handled the Trent 
affair with such skill that he saved the nation from 
imminent embroilment in war with Great Britain. Un- 
known to the larger part of the nation and distrusted by 
many, especially in the East, he won the hearts of the 
whole North until he became the steadfast support on 
which all leaned. He called for troops to save the Union, 
and, first and last, two million two hundred thousand 
men responded to his call, over three hundred and sixty 
thousand of whom gave their lives as a sacrifice for the 
country. Slavery held a large part of the nation in its 
baleful grip, and its advocates were resolved that it should 
widen its field. With prophetic vision Lincoln saw that 
the nation could not long remain half slave and half 
free, and, at the psychological moment in the struggle 
to save the Union, with a stroke of his pen he set four 
million bondmen free. 

The history of the nation during four tragic and fate- 
ful years is the biography of Abraham Lincoln. How 
shall we explain the man? How shall we measure his 
greatness? There are no parallels. Among the great- 
est leaders of peoples he stands unique. We need not 
question whether he was greater than they. There 
are too many unknown elements in the problem to per- 
mit a ready and confident answer. Suffice it to say that, 
in certain qualities and achievements, he was the great- 
est American. i 

Two or three things he accomplished which stand out 
like mountain peaks among the historic achievements 
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of great men. ‘These alone constitute a title to lasting 
fame. He abolished slavery, wiping from the escutcheon 
of the republic the shame and crime which from its 
birth had belied its proud boast of liberty for all men. 
Nothing can obliterate or. obscure the glory of that 
deed. Whatever perplexities and tasks may have fol- 
lowed emancipation and arisen out of it, however much 
progress in the adjustment of races to one another may 
be retarded by prejudice, by selfishness, and by pride, 
there never can be any going back to the condition which 
lincoln changed for all time. It is yet too early to 
expect the large appreciation of his deed which it merits; 
but the inevitable years will bring the hour when all the 
people, South as well as North, white as well as black, 
will honor him most as the Great Emancipator. 

He saved the Union. Believing profoundly, pas- 
sionately, in the union of States as vital to the future 
civilization and well-being of this continent, he used 
every effort, employed every means, and took every risk 
involved in the gigantic task of overthrowing rebellion 
and stamping secession with condemnation and defeat. 
In the accomplishment of this task he made his work 
permanent by bringing the American people to a vivid 
national self-consciousness. During the four years of 
war, under Lincoln’s leadership and influence, the re- 
public became an integral body, a true nation. Before 
it had been scarcely more than an imperfectly realized 
confederation. Even the Constitution had failed to 
give it entire and vital unity. 

Lincoln, Westerner though he was, more than any 
other man of his time, realized in himself the national 
feeling, cherished a national ideal, and grasped the con- 
ception of a national mission and destiny. In order that 
the nation might become possessed of this feeling, cher- 
ish this ideal, and grow to this conception of a national 
mission and destiny, secession must go; and, under his 
fluence and leadership, it went, never to return. Others 
contributed to this result. Before the war Webster 
did more than any one else, and the influence of his great 
arguments for the Union helped to make Lincoln’s work 
successful. This is now Webster’s chief title to fame. 
But Lincoln incarnated in himself the elemental prin- 
ciples of American nationality, and his labors and sacri- 
fices finally incorporated them in the nation. 

If Washington, by his wise leadership in war and 
peace, established the nation as a substantial though 
imperfect political entity in the world, Lincoln, by his 
comprehension of moral principles and fidelity to them, 
his insight into the essential American temperament and 
character, his skill in dealing with men of many minds 
and jarring dispositions, his unpretentious but invincible 
faith in God, his inexhaustible patience and kindness, 
and his vision of the future, led the nation out into con- 
scious integral and independent selfhood. Under his 
guidance the nation passed out of its raw adolescence 
into full manhood, prepared to take its proper and sig- 
nificant place among the nations of the world. 

These two great achievements mark the era of the 
Civil War as the greatest and fullest of meaning in our 
history; and these were, in a peculiar sense, the achieve- 
ments of Abraham Lincoln. 

Of the man as an individual American I may not now 
speak. His cleanness of life, his incorruptible honesty, 
his quick and genial humor, his unwearying patience 
and tact, his boundless charity, and his sympathy and 
compassion which made his public life vicarious to such 
a degree as to compel us to think of “the Man of Sor- 
rows’’—all this is known, and all enters into the large 
conception of his character which has been growing in 
the mind of the nation and of the world for half a century. 

To have produced such a man distinguishes the nation 
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far more than the production of a thousand multi-mill- 
ionares. ‘To pay him due homage the nation which he 
served and saved must grow in intelligence and char- 
acter, in justice and self-control, in purity of life and 
beneficence of policy, until it shall serve mankind with 
the greatest of spirit which Lincoln illustrated in serv- 
ing it. 
And so he came. 

From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 

One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 

Forever more he burned to do his deed 

With the fine stroke and gesture of a king. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 

The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart, 

And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And, when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with:a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. | 


Christian Civilization. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


As one reads the story of English rule in places like 
Egypt and India, the one fact of which we can feel per- 
fectly sure is that it has wrought, in those places, a vast 
decrease in the sum of human woe. The one thing 
about it that we can thank God for, with all our hearts, 
is that the relatively humane has there met an essentially 
cruel civilization, and has forced this latter to stay its 
bloody hand. It is said that the people of these lands 
still practise upon each other horrible cruelties which no 
governing force can reach; but, so far as the power of 
government can go, such practices have been suppressed. 

And how does it come to pass that the might of Eng- 
land is thus put forth to shield the weak and rescue the 
oppressed? Because one would say that the English 
are not, by nature, a remarkably humane race. At all 
events, if we go back to the racial sources whence their 
character was derived, though those more primitive peo- 
ples were distinguished for many different traits, unwilling- 
ness to inflict pain was not one of them. On the con- 
trary, such tribes were quite as cruel as any of their 
cruel age. How comes it that of such ancestry there 
is a people doing what England is doing in India to-day, 
to suppress cruelties which have flourished there since 
the beginning of history? 

It may be said that as a nation becomes more en- 
lightened and refined, it naturally becomes more humane. 
But is that true? Is it the lesson of history? One does 
not see that sympathy is a natural product of the process 
of education; and it is certain that monsters of cruelty 
have sometimes stood among the best-educated of their 
time. It cannot be easily shown that kindness of heart 
bears any close relation either to the degree of esthetic 
culture or to an increase of intellectual power. 

Meantime there is one great historic example that 
seems to throw light on this question. It is practically 
the unvarying testimony of travellers and historians 
that wherever Buddhism has gone there one finds a 
people distinguished, among others with whom they may 
be fitly compared, for being wonderfully gentle and 
humane. Where thatistream runs through the life of 
the world, it is said, its peculiar quality is to be as easily 
noted as the different temperature of the Gulf Stream at 
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sea. Somehow the stamp of that compassionate Prince 
in whom this faith had its origin has come to rest upon 
the mind of his followers. This appears to be the only 
explanation of a perfectly definite and clear-cut historic 
fact. 

And this is not the only striking instance of the com- 
pelling power of a single great personality. ‘They who 
know China best will tell you that, whenever you go in 
that huge land you are always, as it were, face to face 
with one more who lived thousands of years ago; that 
the Chinaman is almost above everything else a Confu- 
cian; and that Chinese character is still struck in the 
mould which the great sage Conftreius once made for it. 

Curiously enough, people will tell you that, sometimes 
appearing to think that it is a supreme marvel of the 
world’s life, and not seeming to see that it carries an im- 
plication which throws light on Christian civilization. 
But why, if these things are so, should it be thought a 
bit of special pleading on the Christian’s part when he 
declares that the dominance of the personality of Christ 
has had some such meaning in Christian lands, and that 
this explains the growing humanity of Western civiliza- 
tion? Why should it be called a foolish and irrelevant 
dream to think that making the mind of Christ still 
more truly a ruler over the mind of his people, as Buddha 
and Confucius have ruled for longer periods in the 
East, is to accomplish, for the advancement of a kingdom 
of Heaven, what is not likely to be brought to pass in 
any other way? 

Personality is, far and away, the greatest fact of ex- 
istence known to us,—greater even than the light of the 
sun. Personal influence is by all odds the greatest force 
that operates in and through our human world. Our 
present life is full of instances that show what wonders 
an exceptional personality can perform by way of chang- 
ing the current of human events, and our populace is 
all the time running after some new light of personal 
picturesqueness and charm. Is it out of keeping with 
all this to hold before the common mind a picture of 
one supreme personality which, more than any other 
perhaps, holds the secret of man’s redemption from sin 
and wrong? 

One cannot live with anybody, possessing real force of 
character, without taking on something of the impression 
which that character produces; and this appears to be 
true of an ideal, as well as of living persons. For many 
hundred years Christendom has lived with Jesus of 
Nazareth, and his image has sunk very deeply into its 
life. How could it be otherwise, then, that this should 
have produced important changes in its feeling and 
conduct? 

It is easy enough to point out many ways in which, 
though men call him ‘‘Lord! Lord!’’ they do not the 
things that he said. But they who think that in pointing 
out such instances they show Christianity to be only 
a superficial thing, themselves take only a superficial 
view. Not much goes so deep into the roots of our being 
as does the ideal which embodies our feeling about moral 
and spiritual perfection. We cannot reach our ideal. 
In some respects, if it is very high, we do not always 
get to the point of trying, seriously, to fulfil its demands. 
But it is none the less an enormous force in our lives. 
The mass of mankind, probably, have not much ability 
of their owns to form an imaginative picture of great 
spiritual excellence; and therefore the image which the 
Gospels present to them and hold before them, generation 
after generation, is an immeasurable boon. They who 
complain because this picture has not done more to 
transform the Western World into its likeness perhaps 
have little idea what it means to lift the life of mankind, 
in the least, to a higher spiritual level. 
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But what men have worshipped all these years, how- 
ever ignorantly and imperfectly, is, we may be sure, at 
last getting into their deeper hearts. ‘This is, in part 
at least, the explanation of much that is best and most 
hopeful in our life of the present day. Slowly, as every 
transformation of the world’s higher life has to be effected, 
Christian civilization is being made over into that diviner 
pattern which the man of Nazareth reveals. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Outer Darkness. 


BY REV. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Isay unto you, That many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.—Marvt. 
viii. 11 and 12, 


We live in a wonderfully beautiful world. At times 
it is an actual paradise around us, so vibrant is it with 
light, music, and joy. Surely light is stronger than 
darkness in it. Surely goodness is the force that pre- 
vails. Conscious of this, some reader may feel like 
refusing to take note of an outer darkness. Happy 
they who hold themselves on guard against any serious 
fear of the darkness. Happy they who face life with 
a fixed opinion that the good God is able to help all good 
endeavor, and so to overrule all darkness. 

Yet there are sober souls, and among them stand all 
of the great moral leaders of mankind, who know that 
the loveliest spot on earth may be transformed into a 
hell by a secret sin. Whether it be truly a paradise 
depends on the state of the soul abiding in it; and so, if 
we truly care for our race, we are compelled to give heed 
to the shadows which beset it. We must listen when 
Jesus speaks of the outer darkness. But, listening, we 
should always remember that a large thought will ex- 
plain or supersede a small one. All religious teachers 
have at times uttered exaggerated or forceful expres- 
sions that can be fully understood only when we in- 
terpret them by the light of the teacher’s habitual 
thought. When we read in Carlyle that the human 
race is “mostly fools,’ we are not justified in quoting 
that as Carlyle’s full judgment; for his thoughtful pages 
were a continual appeal to the intelligence of mankind. 
When we read in Emerson, ‘‘’The worst of charity is that 
the lives you are asked to preserve are not worth pre- 
serving: the calamity is the masses,’’ we are not to 
suppose that we have discovered Emerson to be a heart- 
less aristocrat; for every reader of Emerson knows his 
intense confidence in simple human nature and its pos- 
sibilities. Sentences like the one I have quoted will 
mislead you, unless you give them the background of 
Emerson’s own prevailing kindliness of judgment. A 
sword-blade, useless in itself, when once set firmly in 
the hilt and grasped by King Richard, becomes a flash- 
ing light for the inspiration of friends and the overthrow- 
ing of foes. 

Every great moral leader has his sword-blades that 
flash and cut like steel, but only because there are great 
power and truth behind them. We are not to fancy that 
the steel blade that threatens shows the whole power or 
thought of the teacher, for it is nothing by itself. It 
may even be false standing alone. 

This is as true of Jesus as of Emerson; and our great 
master has been most seriously misunderstood by the 
people who have dwelt unduly upon some of his sterner 
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words, and neglected to balance them by his deeper 
thought. Jesus said, ‘““The King shall say unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his angels.’ Such 
a sentence, in itself, is utterly cruel, atheistic, and atro- 
cious; yet many have assumed that it egives the de- 
liberate teaching of Jesus, his whole idea of divine pun- 
ishment; and so they have built up upon it the horrible 
and unjust doctrine of the endlessness of hell. 

In fact, such a sentence was with Jesus only a sword- 
thrust; only a shining, formidable blade, which he held 
and controlled by the hilt and good right arm of his 
broader, more loving thought of God. The whole 
sound teaching of Jesus was contained in his words, “‘Our 
Father.” ‘Our Father,” that was the hilt that allowed 
him to use a cutting blade on occasion; and it is from his 
large, deep thoughts, not from his startling little ones, 
that correct Christian doctrines are to be derived. One 
fair glimpse of God as a father will instantly blot out the 
idea that any soul has been turned over to eternal tor- 
ments. Not the threat of punishment, but the love of 
God, was the great thing in the mind of Jesus. 

Therefore, I believe that no study of ‘‘the outer dark- 
ness’’ will reveal to us what it really is, save such a study 
as sets it up against the glorious background of the un- 
failing and perfect Fatherhood-Motherhood of God. 
That background will show us the size and meaning of 
anything we lay before it, as the beautiful sunset glow 
of a calmly ending day displays the lines of a mountain 
range. The mountains are but an atom in the bosom of 
thé atmosphere that throbs with revealing light. 

Religion has many comforting thoughts, but all its 
comforts are summed up in this: beyond the outer 
darkness, beyond your outer darkness, whatever it is 
or may ever be, lies the infinitely noble and beautiful 
expanse of the love of God. In the resplendent glory of 
that mighty truth all things stand out distinctly and 
find their interpretation. The dark side of life, its sins, 
miseries, and losses, is a thing that greatly puzzles many 
persons; and it will continue to puzzle all who do not 
bring to bear upon it an intelligence that is broadened by 
a reasonable faith in God. 

The outer darkness! Who of us has not been again 
and again thrust into it? When Jesus said, ‘‘The chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark- 
ness,” he was not uttering a threat, but rather stating 
one of the commonest facts of human experience. All 
men, sooner or later, encounter some kind of trouble. 
The most sheltered life cannot be kept forever from the 
touch of hardship, while at times it seems as if the harsh 
turns of fortune fell especially upon the light-hearted 
and the innocent. It is, I believe, false to say that every 
one deserves all the ills that fall upon him. The little 
child does not deserve to be left an orphan. ‘The gentle 
wife, whose entire life is one of unselfishness, who has 
been faithful to every obligation of neighborly, as well 
as of home, life does not deserve that her beloved hus- 
band be taken from her. Let us get rid, once for all, 
of that crude notion that the hard things, the afflictions 
of life, are thrown upon us by an offended God, to, punish 
us for our sins. We do often richly deserve punishments, 
but they are often least in evidence when most deserved; 
while with equal frequency an indiscriminate and an 
“outrageous fortune’’ lays its heaviest affronts upon us 
in our purest moments and upon the noblest souls we 
know. As often as otherwise, it is ‘“‘the children of the 
kingdom”’ who are made to suffer most from the vicis- 
situdes of life. They who have consecrated themselves 
to all holiness, and taken resolutions to accomplish some 
great work for righteousness in the land, may be stricken 
down into lifelong obscurity by some merely physical 
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weakness; and how often have the bravest young heroes 
of the world fallen dead in their first battle! How often 
are promising young lives, like Emerson’s “‘hyacinthine 
boy,”’ cut off abruptly, leaving an aching void in pa- 
rental hearts that had been so full of pride! 

Many, many treasures have been lost in the dark 
depths of the sea. Countless ships of great value, laden 
with the richest products of human labor, have sailed 
bravely out, and have been heard of never more; and 
myriads upon myriads of human forms have sunk into 
that mysterious grave. As Rudyard Kipling has it, in 
his mighty “‘Song of the English’”’:— 

““We have fed our sea for a thousand years, 

And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks an English dead; 

We have strewed our best to the wind’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull. 

If blood be the price of admiralty, 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full!” 

Every one who has reached maturity has suffered many 
losses, has seen treasure after treasure pass from his 
control, out into the darkness. Artists and poets have 
failed to record the visions that their souls have seen, and 
those bright thoughts have vanished. Failures of this 
kind mark the track of every earnest life. The finer 
a character, the more impressive, often, will be the 
contrast between the best that he has achieved and the 
far grander things that he has tried to do. A legislator 
has intended to battle for the purity of politics, but has 
succeeded only in preserving his own path uncorrupted. 
A preacher has hoped to lead hundreds into the deeper 
moods of the spirit, but must rest content with having 
quickened the better thoughts of half a dozen souls. 
Every one of my readers can remember a multitude of 
such disappointed hopes in his own life. It has seemed, 
perhaps, as if all the good things you aimed to do were 
balked by an adverse fate, while sunlight played around 
the easy path of self-indulgence. But “blood is the 
price of admiralty,’ and well is it for you if these many 
disappointments have not made you cynical and faith- 
less. Remember always that the strongest thought is 
not that which counts up all these trials, but rather that 
which seeks the meaning of the darkness into which your 
sorrows cast you. For the darkness of life is twofold: 
there is the darkness of mystery, whither go many dear 
things out of our sight; and there is the inner darkness 
of the soul that endures pitiful losses. 

The explanation of them both is the same, however. 
They must both be set off against the infinite love of 
God. ‘That is the greatest existing force, and somehow 
it controls for good the events that cut us to the quick. 
Consider, for instance, the darkness of death. I have 
had a friend, dear to my heart; and he has died like 
Ian Maclaren’s “Geordie Howe,’ on the very thresh- 
old of a life of brilliant powers of mind and heart. He 
has gone into the outer darkness; that is, he has gone to 
something wholly unknown to me. But it is God’s outer 
darkness. ‘That is to say, God is there as much as he is 
anywhere. ‘There is only one thing that we know surely 
about the departed. We do know that “‘they cannot 
be where God is not, on any sea or shore’; and this 
noble fact is one that lights up all the darkness, when 
we draw from it the simple inferences of straightforward 
reasoning. Death brings many changes, but it is no 
break in the soul’s life with God. In the material world 
nothing can, by any accident, be set apart from the 
control of divine law. A bow-string may snap, and the 
purpose of the archer be thus defeated; but the frayed 
ends of the parted string have as distinct a place in the 
universe, are as much in contact with the general order, 
as they were when knit into one continuous cord. Blow 
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a steam-engine into fragments, and each ragged piece 
will still fill a place around which the entire universe 
clings. If our sun and all its system of planets were to 
fly apart in a fiery death of the present astronomical 
order, still would the great laws of God hold all the 
scattered particles. It would be a state of change, but 
not of confusion. In the Infinite Intelligence, there can 
be no confusion. By such a Power, nothing, not one 
atom of matter, not one timid soul, is ever for an instant 
overlooked. 

Where a soul’s earthly interests are broken by the 
death that seems to the living such a violent thing, I 
believe that this soul has none of the startled feeling that 
they who have lost him experience. ‘To him there is 
no break; for he is still living, and in touch with the 
essential things of the spirit’s life’ He has not lost one 
life and gained another. He is not a different being, 
and he cannot feel that he has been cast into darkness. 
The truth and right and love of God are still the guides 
of his advance. He can see and know and hope and 
work, to even better advantage than before; for his life 
there is the natural continuance of his life here. Be- 
cause God is there, the event of death must seem, to one 
who has encountered it, a glad passage out of ignorant 
fears into the freedom of knowledge. That which to us 
seems outer darkness, to him appears a realm of light 
and royal opportunity. 

I am not so rash as to deny that there may be hard 
things in the life after death, yet I am not deeply con- 
cerned about its penalties and other moral discipline; 
because the one simple truth that God is love puts the 
discipline of the other world upon the same level with 
that of this, and shows all punishments to be a second- 
ary matter. The one thing that I feel sure of in regard 
to any future punishments that we may deserve and 
receive is that divine love acts through them for the 
purification of our souls. ‘“‘Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord’’; for the eternal God has life for them, 
will lead them into so strong and happy a moral growth 
that they will see that earth was but a time of child- 
hood. Blessed, too, are all the dead, even those whose 
life here was evil; for, passing to their outer darkness of 
just penalties, they will be at last redeemed from their 
sinfulness by the eternal love that sends rain upon the 
just and the unjust of earth, and so in heaven must 
needs give to each one whatever is necessary for his 
attainment of goodness. 

Do not understand that I predict an easy future for 
every sinner. I do believe that every soul will be brought 
to final goodness, but the birth-pangs of virtue will be 
no easier for being long deferred. When an ignorant 
person of advanced age undertakes to secure a full edu- 
cation, he finds it a most herculean task. So of char- 
acter, whoever waits till after death to cultivate that 
may look forward to revelations that give shame and 
remorse, and to a training sterner than the bitterest 
things of earth. Nevertheless, the souls out there in the 
darkness will know that they are held continually in the 
increasing love of God. For many, it is worth going into 
the outer darkness to find that out, to know finally that 
God exists. However difficult it may be for any one at 
present to understand the reality of God, he will have no 
doubts when he rises out of death and sees that the same 
great love holds his life still, and that what earth called 
darkness is simply broader light and more successful 
moral endeavor. 

If that is what death does for every soul, if even the 
punishments meted ont in the beyond serve to bring 
souls into harmony with God, then it is no cruel thing 
that the children of the kingdom are cast out into outer 
darkness. Shining through and through all darkness, 
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and using it as an instrument of good, there lives the 
almighty tenderness, the faultless justice of God, our 
Father. In the light of this reasonable faith in God, 
we see that the outer darkness is one of God’s best gifts 
to immortal souls. 

If this is true of those who go out of our sight into the 
outer darkness of death, it must also be true of the varied 
darkness that we encounter upon the earth. It must be 
true of the time of sorrow, loneliness, and heart-felt 
disappointment. It must be true of all periods of bitter 
trial and undeserved affliction. It must even be true 
in some sense of the condition of sin into which so many 
fall. The only way to understand these times of dark- 
ness is to study them as essential helps in some great plan 
of almighty love. 

As rain and sunshine do not come as rewards to the 
diligent and righteous farmer, but rather by unchanging 
law to all men, good or bad, appreciative or neglectful, 
so, by a general law of divine helpfulness to the growth 
of souls, the hard things of life fall upon good and bad, 
as it may happen. Hardship and bereavement are not 
punishments: they are merely sombre incidents of life, 


dark storm-clouds overshadowing the world as a means - 


of bestowing God’s love upon men, or teaching men to 
read the larger bearings of that love. ‘They present the 
way wherein the soul’s admiralty is won. 

How such results are accomplished through our griefs 
we do not fully know; but, when we bear in mind that 
God is love and that he must, by his very nature, do what- 
ever is right, then we know that it must be true that 
there is no other path into the perfect life save that which 
goes througa the outer darkness. In our sufferings, as 
in our death, we ‘“‘cannot be where God is not.’’ So 
when your darkest hour bursts upon you, do not think 
you meet the case by crying, ‘‘ What have I done to bring 
this desolation upon me?” It is not your punishment, 
it is your moral opportunity. Just reach out a trusting 
hand into the darkness, and you will feel it taken by 
truth, by eternal life, by divine helpfulness. Ten your 
thought of God drives away your littleness of spirit. 
What matter that the children of the kingdom are cast 
into outer darkness, if there they feel as they never did 
before the ennobling help of Ged, and learn to serve the 
right by a manlier, wiser method? ‘The outer darkness 
is that part of the realms of God into which he sends 
his children to be schooled in valor, patience, unself- 
ishness, spiritual insight, and all other traits that equip 
a soul for the highest, weightiest achievements of an 
eternal career. 

We all have larger things to do than the moulding of 
metals, the selling of goods, the studying of books; and 
it is in the faces of those that have bravely endured the 
sterner, sadder hours of their lives that I can read the 


holy strength of soul that is able to do God’s highest 


works of earth or of heaven. Have confidence in God, 
and let your souls grow mighty through suffering. In 
every time of bewilderment, that confidence in God is to 
be your guiding star. You will not, perhaps, think that 
you have read the whole purpose of the Almighty; nor 
make the blunder often heard from the lips of over-zealous 
men who fancy that something that they wish to have 
done is the will of God. We may humbly refrain from 
trying to proclaim the exact will of the Infinite, and yet 
may maintain with truth that no event of our lives is 
clear to us until we remember that God somehow lives 
in it. 

Even then we may not fully understand the outer 
darkness or know all the results that God will work by 
its instrumentality; but what of that? Though I make 
mistakes in my figuring, I know that the science of mathe- 
matics is trusty; so, though I cannot read all the pur- 
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poses of God, I know that because he is a perfect being 
his work will all go well. 

I am willing to face hardship. 
things that have ever come to me. I have no fear of the 
unknown future. I am not troubled to see that men 
everywhere are driven into the outer darkness. And 
the reason why I feel thus is that I believe that the love 
of God is larger than all dark things, and certain to use 
them to a beneficent end. 

When one sentence reported from Jesus speaks of souls 
being driven into outer darkness or tormented with ever- 
lasting fire, I wish to interpret it by the larger thought 
upon which he laid so much greater stress, his deep re- 
liance upon our heavenly Father. God lives longer than 
the darkness, is infinitely stronger than it; therefore, he 
will guide all souls out of it, with all the treasures of char- 
acter that it has added to them. ‘The Christian theology 
of the future will consist of the grand and hopeful infer- 
ences that can be drawn by modern experience and thought 
out of the noblest teaching of Jesus: God is our Father, 
and he cares for all souls. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Spiritual Life. 


I am content with all 


Just to be good,—to keep life pure from degrading 
elements, to make it constantly helpful in little ways to 
those who are touched by it, to keep one’s spirit always 
sweet, and avoid all manner of petty anger and irritability, 
—that is an ideal as noble as it is difficult—Edward 
Howard Griggs. 

ws 


None of us liveth or dieth to himself alone. What 
we are or do or leave undone is affecting for good or ill 
the corporate life of mankind, and furthering or delaying 
the grand consummation of God’s mighty plan, which 
through countless ages has been moving towards ful- 
filment.—R. J. Campbell. 


There is surely no more fortunate time in the progress 
of religious ideas to live than that in which, the work of 
protest in the name of freedom having been done, the 
hour summons to a new and larger emphasis of the spirit 
life—an emphasis consistent with the freedom which 
has been attained.—Frederic A. Hinckley. 
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It must oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any work 
Shall rise from it with eye so worn that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of what he has accomplished. 
—Robert Browning. 
Td 


O Thou who art the Father of all faithful souls, give us 
the great gift of faith,—the faith that makes faithful. 
Help us always to believe in the best that we know and 
the best our hearts had hoped for. May we not be ut- 
terly cast down, if ever we look upon the ruins of our hap- 
piness, or even of our strivings after goodness. Bid us 
arise in patience and good cheer, to keep on our way, to 
take up our broken task once more, to rebuild the eternal 
mansion-house of God in the midst of our vanishing 
days. So teach us that by our failures we may learn 
how to outlast time, to rescue from decay and oblivion 
all that is best and loveliest in the fleeting days, and to 
become true citizens of the kingdom of heaven that 
passeth not away. Amen.—Unity Hymns and Chorals. 
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RELATION TO EUGENICS. 
By Charles Benedict Davenport. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.—On the 
title-page the author gives a list of his cre- 
dentials as follows: ‘‘ Carnegie Institution of 
Washington; Director, Department of Ex- 
perimental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, N.Y.; Secretary of the Eugenics 
Section American Breeder’s Association.” 
The text of the volume that follows gives 
ample evidence of the fitness of the author to 
hold these positions and do the work appro- 
priate to them. In recent years much has 
been done to reveal the nature of heredity 
and to dispel the superstitions that have 
beclouded the minds of men for many genera- 
tions. A slush of sentimental philosophy 
concerning prenatal influence is now giving 
place to something like precision of thought, 
and ascertained facts are taking the place 
of guesswork. So far as the present writer 
is able to judge, the author of this book has 
placed himself at the right point of view. 
He accepts the conclusions of Weissman 
concerning the non-inheritance of acquired 
qualities and also the Mendelian laws of 
heredity. The value of the work for the 
general public lies in the presentation of the 
ascertained facts of heredity as illustrated 
in many family records. ‘There are physical 
and mental traits that run in families, and a 
full knowledge of them in the case of young 
people who are looking toward marriage 
might often make all the difference between 
happiness and misery. Many tables, dia- 
grams, and family records are given to illus- 
trate the laws by which the transmission of 
ancestral traits are regulated. Many of them 
are of remarkable interest, as, for example, 
the record of the Edwards family. The 
grandfather of Jonathan Edwards was a man 
of great mental ability and rare physical 
qualities. His wife was his equal in physical 
beauty and mental force, but was extraor- 
dinarily deficient morally. After bearing 
one son, she was divorced, and then from that 
one son there descended two classes of men, 
both distinguished for ability, but the one 
nartaking of the moral qualities of their dis- 
tinguished ancestor, the other the immoral 
qualities of their gifted ancestress. In one 
line were scores of the most distinguished 
men and women, in the other such men as 
Aaron Burr and Pierpont Edwards, who, brill- 
jiant and licentious, was the father of an 
illegitimate son who attained to highest 
honors as a gifted scholar. Many interesting 
topics are suggested by this fruitful discus- 
sion, which does much, although not all that 
might be done, to expose that mimicry of 
heredity which has long wrought confusion 
in the mind of the public. If in one line all 
are lawyers and in another all are merchants 
or bankers, it is the social influence and not 
the physical and mental inheritance that 
determines the choice of occupation. This 
fact is not clearly brought out and applied. 


HEREDITY IN 


Henry Hu, Goopety: The Story of his 
Life, with Letters and Addresses. By Cal- 
vin Stebbins. Cambridge: H. O. Houghton 
& Co.—There is nothing finer among men 
than the friendship of ‘‘old boys,’’—the 
friendship which, beginning in youth or 
young manhood, continues through all the 
vicissitudes of human experience, preserving 
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throughout, even into the long twilight of age, 
the frankness, freedom, and conquering good- 
humor of college chums. ‘‘Daddy”’ may 
long since have passed to the realms of light 
and ‘Old Stebbs’”’ may remain behind to 
put things to rights and make a record of 
“Daddy’s”’ eventful life, but on every page 
of that story we find the inimitable good fel- 
lowship of boys. As Calvin Stebbins tells 
somewhat of what he remembers of Henry 
Hill Goodell and lays before his readers what 
Henry Hill Goodell thought of this pictur- 
esque old world, one is made to appreciate 
the value of a sense of humor. The writer 
and his subject stand their ground in the 
face of every conceivable situation, from hun- 
ger and rags and the horrors of war to the 
exquisite joys of reunion and reminiscence, 
and never once betray the slightest subor- 
dination of their souls to the tyrannies of 
time and circumstance. The reader starts 
off with the “‘boys in blue,’ and goes down 
into the cypress swamps of Louisiana, shares 
in the nameless perils and hardships of the 
siege of Port Hudson, endures the long 
marches, the scenes of human suffering on 
many a battlefield, reads the home letters 
written under clouds of smoke, weeps and 
laughs, and learns the lessons that only a 
civil war can teach. And what lessons of 
willing self-sacrifice, obedience, patience, 
courage, and patriotism and the undying love 
of home and friends are they! In these lux- 
urious days it is worth a great deal for any 
man to read such a book. It instructs and 
it inspires, but, best of all, it warms the cockles 
of the heart, for he who writes and he who is 
written about are old college chums, taking 
life as they find it and making the best of it. 
The chapter entitled ‘“‘How the Pay of a 
Regiment was carried to New Orleans” is 
every whit as stirring as ‘‘A Message to 
Garcia,’’ while the achievements of Goodell 
as the president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College show what a sound Yankee 
heritage, confirmed by the discipline of war, 
can do toward the making of an American 
citizen whose supreme purpose in life is the 
welfare of his country and the betterment 
of humanity. This book should be read, if 
for no other reason than to renew and 
strengthen the bonds of friendship of all 
good men and to recall one chapter of this 
country’s great history, ‘‘lest we forget.” 


Tue Lire oF Dr. DANIEL KIMBALL PEAR- 
sons. By Edward F. Williams. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.—Dr. Pearsons, 
long-headed friend of small colleges and mis- 
sions, was born in 1820 on a small farm in 
Vermont. Puritan ancestry gave him his 
start. Perhaps there is nothing in his biog- 
raphy more surprising than the fact that, 
after his struggle for education and when 
he was comfortably settled as a physician 
in Chicopee, Mass., with a “large and profit- 
able’’ practice, he should suddenly decide to 
give it all up and begin again, first as a lect- 
urer and then asa man of business, buying 
and selling land and lumber ina distant State. 
When the question was asked how a man 
forty years old, without influential friends, 
in less than twenty years could acquire a 
fortune of several millions of dollars, Dr. 
Pearsons’s own answer was always, ‘“‘ Through 
a kind Providence all things worked together 
for my advantage.’”’ He was a shrewd buyer 
and a shrewd investor. Of himself he said 
again: ‘‘I am the most close-fisted, economical 
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man you ever set eyés on. I never wasted 
twenty dollars in my life. I never went to a 
theatre but once, and then I was ashamed of 
myself. I never went to a horse-race, nor a 
baseball game, nor a football game.” The 
greater part of the book is taken up with the 
record of his benevolences, and he seems to 
have taken as much satisfaction in distribut- 
ing his fortune as in making it. The methods 
by which he directed the utilization of his 
great wealth are very interesting, as are the 
stories of the institutions and missions he 
has helped. He gave distinct impulse to the 
plan of conditional gifts, intended to encour- 
age self-help and-wider interest. The story 
is noteworthy among biographies. 


THe FuNERAL at Ecc Huw. By Leslie 
Clare Manchester. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—The high animal 
spirits of this story are perhaps more in 
evidence than perfect good taste. It is 
full of practical jokes, of loud laughter over 
misadventures. To be stung by bees, to 
be deluged with water, to have the shingle 
applied in chastisement of youthful follies, 
to have a lot of corn thrown in one’s face, to 
have the cow kick over the milker, to offer 
cider with powder mixed in it to the unsus- 
pecting minister and his wife,—these and 
kindred performances are the rather primitive 
jokes which sprinkle the pages. The language 
is to match: ‘Just you take a-care, you 
Bagdad monkey. Don’t you sass me.” 
“You blamed little liar.” And here is an odd 
mixture: ‘‘Caroline had been disgruntled 
over the mishap to her raincoat, but she ought 
to have gotten over it ere this.’’ Evidently 
the writer feels that by the use of the fine 
word ‘“‘gotten” he has fully atoned for his 
nondescript adjective. We do not say that 
there is not fun in this story; but, we repeat, 
it is of that Homeric sort which laughed at 
poor old Vulcan for his lameness, when he 
hobbled across the floor of Olympus; or of 
that ‘prose Homer of human nature,” 
Fielding, who evidently thought it amusing to 
tumble the parson into the pigpen, or to 
throw a pan of hog’s blood over an innocent 
victim. 


THE Facrory. By Jonathan Thayer Lin- 
coln. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1 net.—Mr. Lincoln is a well-known mill 
owner of Fall River, Mass., and a lecturer in 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, Dartmouth College. This 
essay, which includes a compact, instructive, 
and suggestive study of the history of the 
factory system and of its tendencies for the 
future, is based on a series of lectures deliv- 
ered to his students. Touching social prog- 
ress, he has this to say: ‘Every thinking 
man must admit that there is something 
wrong with our present social régime. The 
progress of avowed Socialism and the more 
rapid progress of particular socialistic ideas 
indicate quite clearly that we Americans are 
alive to the unequal social conditions which 
now exist and are anxious to find a remedy. 
... All immediate progress must be made in 
the industrial world as we find it to-day; the 
industrial state of the Socialist is too remote 
in time; ... our task is with social conditions 
as they now exist. The splendid machinery 
of production created during the last century 
must not be destroyed, but utilized for the 


‘benefit of mankind. Until Richard Ark- 


wright was born, the leaders of men in their 
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progress towards human freedom had been 
soldiers; henceforward they were to be men 
of affairs. Great soldiers won their victo- 
ries by the loyalty they inspired in their fol- 
lowers. . . . The Captain of Industry, in order 
to obtain the loyalty of the toilers, must not 
only demand, but deserve, it; he too must be 
loyal to the great cause he serves,—human 
freedom.”’ 


SAINTS AND HEROES. By George Hodges. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 net.— 
Dean Hodges has done a service eminently 
worth while in preparing for young people 
these biographies of men whose names are 
written large in the early and medieval his- 
tory of the Church. Cyprian’s refusal to 
offer sacrifice, Saint Ambrose’s magnificent 
denunciation of Theodosius, the dramatic 
stories of Saint Chrysostom and Saint Jerome 
and Saint Bernard, the anecdotes about 
Saint Francis,—these offer material which 
young people will find, as here presented, 
noble and inspiring reading. Wycliffe, Hus, 
and Savonarola bring us to the end of the 
Middle Ages. The purpose of the book has 
been to make these and some half-score of 
other high-minded and courageous men, the 
best representatives of their times, real per- 
sons, not the shadowy figures they have been 
to most of us, and in this Dean Hodges has 
succeeded. ‘The chapters are dignified, but 
they are not dull. They are serious in in- 
tent, but they are interesting and alive. 


WHAT THE CHURCH MEANS TO ME. By 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D. The Pilgrim 
Press. 50 cents net.—‘ What has the Church 
meant to me?”’ “It has meant the agency 
through which I received such spiritual 
sight as I have. It has meant the body 
through which has come to me strength in 
weakness many times, comfort in weal, 
help in time of need.” ‘My ideal church 
is characterized solely by the very simplest 
interpretation of the old, old story, and 
each member deserves the name of the 
‘friend of all the world.’” These two 
quotations express the lovable, broad-minded, 
broad-hearted spirit that we expect from 
Dr. Grenfell. What he says has been said 
before, but it gains new meaning from his 
personality. 


Tue Story Giry. By L. M. Montgomery. 
Boston: IL. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Ad- 
mirers of Anne of Green Gables and Avonlea 
—and they are many—will take kindly to 
the brilliant Story Girl with the wonderful 
voice, who delights and thrills her hearers 
with her age-long method of entertainment. 
The variety and range of the stories she tells 
will make them interesting to young readers, 
even when they lack the charm of voice; and 
she and her merry companions are pleasant 
participants in a story which unwinds itself 
to a dramatic end. 


A Country ParisH. By Frank Samuel 
Child. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.—The 
writer of this book confesses to a genuine 
enthusiasm for the country parish, and these 
pleasant, gently discursive pages indicate 
something of the reasons for his warmth of 
interest. Excursions into past history and 
a better acquaintance with men of early 
colonial times afford pleasure and profit; 
happy summer guests teach helpful lessons; 
noble books yield their secrets to those who 
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have time to converse with the best; the 
privacy of field and hill-side contributes to 
higher knowledge; and the tranquillity of 
home life proves its blessing. The writer 
has more than proved his case, and the 
charms of the country parish will be readily 
admitted, possibly with a touch of not envy, 
but longing. 


HEROES AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR 
ANIMAL FRIENDS. By John T. Dale. Bos- 
ton: D: C. Heath & Co. 60 cts.—That 
the bravest are the tenderest and the loving 
are the daring is the lesson taught, with ad- 
mirable illustration, by this book of interest- 
ing stories, poems, and pictures, adapted to 
the school, the public library, and the home. 


Great generals and their horses, Gladstone | 


and his dog Petz, Daniel Webster and the 
woodchuck, Senator Hoar &nd his appeal for 
the birds,—these and many more are de- 
scribed in successive chapters, all teaching, 
directly or indirectly, the duty of kindness 
to animals and the quality of real manhood 
and womanhood. The pictures and poems 
are well chosen, and the book forms a most 
effective appeal to children to consider their 
own part in making the world happier and 
more free from needless suffering. 


Miscellaneous. 


There is considerable variety in the poems 
which Martha J. Kidder sends out under the 
general title Honian Echoes, through the pub- 
lishing firm of Sherman, French & Co. The 
reason for the title is not made clear. Grave 
and gay, love poems and religious poems, 
sonnets, hexameters, and French forms of 
verse are all here. The aspiration of the 
writer is that her thoughts may be seeds of 
good to help to nobler deeds ($1.25). An- 
other volume of poems, issued by the same 
publishers, is Lyrics and Sonnets, by Louis 
How. As a sample we take a single stanza 
from a poem to Henley :— 


“ His ‘songs were once of the sunrise’; 
They are of the sunrise yet, 
With the birds to the dawn full-throating 
And the green marsh grasses wet, 
And the wisps of pink cloud floating 
Like birds of a higher wing: 
To him it is ever sunrise, 
It is always youth and spring.” 
The sonnets are interesting in thought, 
careful in execution. ($1 net.) 


In Present-Day Conservatism and Liberal- 
ism Dr. James Glentworth Butler studies 
the origin, methods, substance, effect, and 
issues of the two modes of thought indicated 
in his title, finding them separated by the 
width of heaven and earth from each other 
and utterly antagonistic. He undertakes to 
show that modern conservatism finds its 
vitality in divinely verified facts, and founds 
its system as expressly stated in the terms 
of the Bible record touching the redemptive 
agency of the triune Godhead. Liberalism, 
however, substitutes ignorant, finite man 
for the infinite God, setting up fanciful con- 
ceptions and baseless theories in place of 
authoritative revelation. Upon the decision 
of this vital issue ‘‘every man’s eternal 
condition is staked.” Dr. Butler is a con- 
sistent opponent of the new theology which 
has been making its way into the church he 
has long ably represented. The book is 
published by Sherman, French & Co. of 
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| Boston (#1 net). Another book recently 
| sent out by the same firm is New Thought, by 
| Prof. John Benjamin Anderson of Colgate 

University, who finds New Thought a 

menace in spite of the fact that it contains 
|truth and does good. “It is the: good,” 
|he says, ‘“‘that is the enemy of the best.” 
| He dissents heartily from the lenient, placid 

method of treating moral evil as existent 
| only in seeming, and finds the fundamental 
| philosophy of new thought  self-contra- 
| dictory and unstable as a basis for practical 
| living ($1 net). 
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| THE SPARROW’S FALL 
| By 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


A frank recognition is given to the tragedies 
of life, without attempting their disguise in 
| euphonious phrases; taking them as obvious and 
| awful facts, the author, however, brings to bear 
| in their consideration many other facts and ob- 
| servations which lead the reader to look upon 
| them in a new light,—the method of approach 
| being unusually stimulating, suggestive and 
| convincing. 
| This essay of Dr. Gannett’s, heretofore printed 

in various forms for sale, has already gained 
| wide and favorable recognition for its helpful 
interpretation of this great problem of human 
| tragedy, its present publication for free dissemi- 
pokey making a still greater circulation pos- 
sible. 
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The Charade of "i eco Romance. 


BY E. E. M. 
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| friends got asked first, and she had such a 
‘long list that mine had to wait. Luckily, 
/some of hers couldn’t come.” 

“T think, if Mrs. Travers wants you, 
she will telephone to me,’’ said Mrs. Clinton. 
“IT can’t have you going merely on Kath- 


My holy second (vide Milton here!) | 
Was growing less, but not in Mary’s face, 

When she and Edward, happy by my first, 

The drama old, yet ever new, rehearsed. 

“Yes, dear my third,” she whispered with shy grace, 
And gave her promise without doubt or fear. 


And Edward, though no Roosevelt, could say 
He was my whole; and so they went their way 


Not Quite the Truth. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


Ruth Clinton hurried home from school | 
very quickly on the afternoon of February | 
21. She almost ran as she saw the open 
door of her home. Could it be that her) 
mother was out, when it was so very im- 
portant that she should be in? | 

That was just what had happened. Her | 
mother had gone out, and left Maggie, the | 
maid, in charge. Maggie had not noticed | 
the open door, having centred all her facul- | 
ties on the johnny-cake for supper. 

Ruth was incapable of reserve. Her | 
joys and sorrows had to be poured out to | 
some one, so she hastened into the kitchen. | 

“OQ Maggie,” she cried breathlessly, 
“only think! Kathleen Travers has asked 
me to her party to-morrow. It’s to be 
fancy dress, and I’ve that shepherdess cos- 
tume—isn’t it lucky—and—and’’— 

She stopped, out of breath. 

“And has your mother said you can 
go?”’ inquired Maggie, with sympathetic 
interest. : 

Ruth sobered a little. 

“T haven’t asked her yet,’’ she admitted. 
“T’m going to, directly she comes in.”’ 

“She'll say you can’t go without Mrs. 
Travers asks you,’”’ reminded Maggie. ‘‘Sure, 
and I hope she did, for it’s the fine time 
you'll have.” 

Ruth said nothing. She walked to the 
kitchen window, and looked out on the 
tiny garden now buried under the winter 
snow, and knitted her brows in anxious 
perplexity. 

At supper that night she waited until 
the tea and johnny-cake were served to her 
little brother and sister before she said, 
hesitatingly :— 

“May I go to Mrs. Travers’s party to- 
morrow, mother? It’s just for Kathleen’s 


friends. And may I wear my shepherdess 
costume? It’s to be fancy dress.” 
Mrs. Clinton, a sweet-faced woman, 


whose eyes showed that life had not been 
easy for her, turned to Ruth in surprise. 

“My dear,” she said gently, ‘isn’t this 
a last-minute invitation? I don’t quite 
understand it.” 

“Tan I have more take?” interrupted 
little Willie. 

“Me, too,” 
plate. 

Ruth waited till their wants had been 
supplied, to reply,— 

“Kathleen said it should have come 
earlier.” 

She kept back the rest of the sentence! 
Kathleen had said: “It should have come 


added Lily, lifting an empty 


answered Mrs. 


leen’s invitation, dear.’’ 
Ruth sat down to her home work while 


Mrs. Clinton put. Willie and Lily to bed. 


But the lessons could not be recited till 
the 23d, and they did not seem very press- 
ing. Far, far back in her mind she knew 
what she was going to do, but she was not 
quite honest even with herself. 

When she was quite sure that her mother 
was out of hearing, she ran to the telephone, 
and called up Kathleen. 

“‘Listen,’’ she said, when her friend was 
on the wire. ‘‘Mother says I can’t come, 
because your mot#er didn’t ask me.” 

“Oh, I’ll fix that,’’ was Kathleen’s com- 
forting reply. 

Ruth put up the receiver, and went back 
to her German, which had never seemed 
less worth serious study. How could she 
pretend any interest in the son of the washer- 
woman's large green hat, when her mind 
was torn with anxiety as to what Mrs. 
Travers would say? 

Exactly as her mother came down the 
stairs, the telephone bell rang. Ruth lis- 
tened intently. The answers her mother 
gave quite reassured her, however, and 
she drew a sigh of relief as Mrs. Clinton 
entered the room, with her large darning 
basket in her hand. 

“You may go, dear,” she said, with a 
smile. ‘‘Mrs. Travers telephoned me just 


| now to ask for you.” 


Ruth did not look up. Her heart was 
still fluttering guiltily. She said,— 

“And I can wear my fancy dress, mother ?”’ 

“Tf the others are wearing costume,” 
Clinton, quite brightly, 
“You had better give it to Maggie to press 
|early in the morning.” 

Mrs, Clinton was glad that Ruth had been 
invited. She knew the Travers to be re- 
fined and cultivated people, whom wealth 
had in no way spoiled. 

But Ruth found the edge taken off her 
own pleasure in a way she could not under- 
stand. She avoided her mother’s eyes 
when she bade her good-night. And she 
examined the pretty shepherdess dress with 
none of the thrill she had anticipated. 

George Washington’s birthday dawned 
bright and clear and cold. The little twins 
clamored to go sleighing, and Ruth offered 
to take charge of them, as was usual on 
holidays. 

Just after the simple mid-day dinner 
Mrs. Clinton called Lily and Willie to her, 
and began to tell them the story of the 
cherry-tree. Ruth, who was sewing on the 
ribbons which Maggie had pressed for her, 
listened indifferently. But when her mother 
impressed upon the children, who listened 
with large, round eyes and deep attention 
to her words, the value of truth, Ruth sud- 
denly knew what was the weight pressing 
so heavily against her heart. It was the 
burden of deceit! 

But what could she do now? Not, surely, 
draw back from the party at the eleventh 
hour? Yet, as the clock sent its hands from 
two to three, from three to four, and from 
four to five, her heart grew heavier and 


earlier if I’d had my way; but Bertha’s 


heavier! She knew she would not enjoy 
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herself at all. 
was even dressed in the gay little costume. 
There was nothing to do but go! 

Just then her mother entered the room. 
Ruth had somewhat wondered at her ab- 
sence, though that absence had been a 
relief! 

“This is appropriate to the occasion, if 


|not to the shepherdess,’’ said Mrs. Clinton, 
| smiling. 


And she held out the result of nearly two 
hours’ work,—a little favor, made of red and © 
green silk, in the form of a bunch of cherries 
and green leaves! 

It was more than Ruth could endure. It 
needed no word of what the cherries stood 
for in her mother’s mind: their significance 
was enough. She threw herself into her 
mother’s arms and told the truth! 


Ruth had telephoned as her mother bade 


/her,—‘‘I cannot come, Kathleen, and I can- 


not explain till to-morrow.” She had laid 
away the shepherdess dress, and put on her 
every-day one again. She had taken out 
the neglected German, and was really 
working, when the telephone rang. Mrs. 
Clinton answered it. Ruth was not able to 
understand the one side she heard, but the 
last words struck her as odd,— 

“Very well, then, she shall come.” 

“Put on your dress again, Ruth, and 
go,’ said Mrs. Clinton, re-entering the 
sitting-room. ‘‘It seems that you are really 
needed for a game: they are one short. 
Mrs. Travers is sending the car for you.” 

“But I don’t want to go now—oh, I 
can’t!’’ said Ruth, tears filling her eyes. 
“When Kathleen is to know, why—oh, 
please, mother!” 

“Don’t you see, dear, that you must take 
the consequences of what you did?” said 
Mrs. Clinton, gently. ‘‘You are necessary, 
and your own feelings must not count.” | 

Ruth was not merely human, she was 
very young; and, when she understood that 
no one but Kathleen and her mother would 
ever be in possession of the facts, she could 
not succeed in being quite miserable all the 
time. But she felt enough humiliation, 
when she was introduced to Mrs. Travers, 
whom she had not met before, to be impressed 
in a very salutary manner by the value of the 
lesson she was receiving. Never again did 
she tell her mother anything that was ‘‘not 
quite the truth.” 


The Dickens Centenary. 


BY LOUISA A. NASH. 


I have a bright recollection how, when 
quite a young child, I wondered why my 
elder half sisters (who were like second 
mothers to me), watched on certain days 
for the postman. Then how eagerly they 
snatched at the thin green pamphlets, and 
each waited impatiently for her turn to 
read it. 

Years afterwards I was enlightened when, 
after thirty years, the green pamphlets were 
bound together in a book, interleaved with 
the wonderful illustrations. It is reasonable 
that the centenary of a great man should 
be when the world discovered him, and not 
when he came a little baby into an unwel- 
come world. | 

The Sketches by “Boz’’ came as when 


She drifted on, until she 
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the young bird is trying its wings. 
“Pickwick” came full-fledged, and marked 
the man forever after as the greatest story- 
teller of the English tongue. 

What would the story editors say now to 
it? Plot there was none, but we just ramble 
on with Mr. Pickwick, entering into all his 
experiences, heart and soul. We laugh our 
heads off with him and his three followers, 
and sometimes we are crying our eyes out. 

The scenes are full of characters,—the 
inimitable Sam Weller, above all, never to 
be forgotten. It was not merely that 
Dickens had a wonderful vision and a power 
of photographing what he saw, but the man’s 
heart was warm and tender, and he had a 


* life-work to perform. 


we 


It may have been a sympathy with his 
own early life, ripened by mature years, 
that gave him to know what misunderstood 
and neglected childhood means. Little David 
Copperfield and Paul Dombey were neither 
starved nor homeless, but they were despised 
and silenced. 

Little Nell grew prematurely old amid 
rough scenes and neighbors, and she endured 
hunger, cold, and anxiety in caring for her 
weak grandfather. 

She dies in the book, but she has lived 
again a happy child, from the sympathy 
this has evoked for such as her. ‘Then there 
was poor Joe, the workhouse child, and, best 
of all, Tiny Tim. There was always a place 
in the heart of Dickens, and therefore, in his 
books, for the child, and the child awoke a 
sympathy in other hearts, which put action 
into their wills, so that the abuses heaped 
upon the down-trodden child have been 
manfully and womanfully fought from that 
day unto this. 


What’s in a Name? 

Harry and Frances had been spending 
a month at Cloverdale with Grandmother 
Curtis. They were first cousins, and had 
seen each other that summer for the first 
time, most of Harry’s life having been spent 
in the Far South; but at a place like Clover- 
dale, becoming very well acquainted is a 
matter finished up in short order. 

To-day, though, with the last week of the 
visit drawing to a close, with a driving, 
blinding rain on the rampage outside, 
drenching all the beautiful play-places, the 
two forlorn prisoners within had almost be- 
gun to tire of one another the least little bit. 
When Uncle Ralph passed through the sit- 
ting-room in a great rubber coat that made 
him look like a leather-winged bat, and a 
slanting “‘rain hat” over his face, he nearly 
stumbled across the disconsolate Frances in 
a heap on the hassock, and did run into 
Harry, standing idly in the middle of the 
room, 

“Mercy alive!’”’ cried Uncle Ralph, push- 
ing up his hat, “you two remind me of wet- 
feathered hens!’’ 

He was on his way to the post-office, but 
he took time to inquire into this strange 
state of dissatisfaction. ‘‘I see,’’ he nodded, 
when they had finished, “‘Out-of-doors is 


full of charms, but when it gets to be deep 


in puddles you fancy there’s nothing left 


-you. Now, really, numbers of nice, jolly 
things can be done under an old’ roof,— | 


names, for instance.” 
Harry and Frances wanted to know imme- 
diately how you did names. } 


But | 
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“Why, this way,’ Uncle Ralph replied. 
“Here are two little blank books and two 
sharpened pencils. You and Frances draw 
up chairs to the table, write out your full 
name, each of you, and proceed to see how 
many common nouns you can make out of 
them, The play is, pretending that you are 
going to have all those things, and seeing 
who will be richest. You, Harry, are to 
work with your name and Frances with hers, 
and no letter is to be used twice. Let’s see 
who’ll come off winner.” 

He was up and out of the door with the 
last word, and before the tail of his rubber 
coat had entirely disappeared Frances and 
Harry were bending industriously over the 
table, rain forgotten, eyes and hands busy. 

“This is great!’’ cried Harry, his pencil 
travelling up and down over “Harry Fleet 
Dickinson”’ with excited flourishes. “I 
believe I’m going to have all kinds of nice 
things!” 

But Frances was too excited to hear him, 
having already written down one word from 
“Frances Bloxton Curtis,’ and being 
eagerly on the hunt for another. 

Such fun as they had, presently, compar- 
ing notes! Harry discovered ‘‘candy”’ for 
himself in short order, and, a little later, 
with a shout, “knife.” ‘I’m richer than 
you,—you can’t beat those!’’ he told his 
neighbor. 

‘““Why can’t I?”’ laughed Frances, lifting 
a flushed little face, ‘‘when I’ve got ‘fruit’ 
and ‘box’? Why, a box might have ’most 
anything in it,—it might be a jewel-box, or 
a work-box, or—or’’— her imagination 
failed her for a minute. 

Then they went to work to search for 
more articles, and found them, and were at 
the height of a jolly discussion as to which 
was better off, when the door opened and 
Uncle Ralph looked in. An hour had actu- 
ally sped by while the two were digging for 
hidden treasure. They glanced at each other 
astounded. . 

“Tf somebody will come and help me out 
of my wet togs,” said Uncle Ralph, “I'll 
bring in your things.” 

“What things?” chorused the cousins, 
tugging at strap and button. 

“The articles you discovered in your 
names, of course.’”’ And there were sundry 
parcels, knotty and mysterious, to be carried 
in, untied and unwrapped with hurrying 
fingers. 

“My fruit,” cried Frances, ‘‘and I was 
so thirsty!”’ 

“My candy,” Harry called, opening a 
paper of chocolates. “And oh, my knife, 
Uncle Ralph!” 

Their uncle was grinning like a youngster, 
as indeed he was in heart. 

“One more, Fantie,’’ he said. “I had 
wide choice in that, but I thought I decided 
on what you’d like.’ And Frances pulled 
the last paper from a big paint-box, complete 
with brushes and colors. 

“Harry Dickinson,” she announced, jump- 
ing up and down, “you are poor compared 
to me!” 

But Harry, examining his new knife at 
the window, declared that he did not agree 
with her. 

When Uncle Ralph had been thanked un- 
til he said that he ‘‘ached with thanks,” 
Frances asked suddenly,— 

“But how did you know what we had 
found in our names?” 
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“T did a little figuring to myself on the 
way to the office,” Uncle Ralph told her. 
“T was anxious to make you two wet chick- 
ens forget the rain.” 

Frances had already begun on a work of 
art, and her cousin was sharpening pencils 
with tremendous skill. 

“We've truly forgotten it,” they answered 
together, and Harry added,— 

“Then, too, we’ve found that there are 
lots of interesting things for people to do 
with themselves if they’ll only look around.” 
Nancy Byrd Turner,in Sunday School Times. 


The Pet Bear and the Dancing Bear. 


The dancing-bear and his keeper marched 
up one street, and then down another, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of children of all sizes. 
Johnnie and Robert among them. 

The whole party soon stopped before a 
house,—a kind of hotel, kept by Mr. Smith, 
where people coming from the steamboat 
could get lunch or dinner. The door of the 
hotel was open; and a number of small 
tables were spread, waiting for guests. At 
one of them a man was eating his dinner, 
and his valise was in a chair near him. Mr. 
Smith had a pet bear of his own, which he 
kept in the stable. He was a young, black 
bear, and would never grow to be so large 
as his tall California cousin, the dancing 
bear. 

When Mr. Smith saw the dancing bear in 
front of his place, he thought he would like 
to bring his pet out to see him; and he soon 
appeared, leading him by a rope. Johnnie 
and Robert stood on tip-toe to watch how 
the two bears would behave. 

The dancing bear was drawn up to his 
full height, quietly doing his duty as he had 
been taught, and meaning no harm to any 
one. The black bear, however, not used 
to such lofty bearing, took alarm. 

“See him, see him!’’ cried Robert. ‘“‘He 
is frightened.” As he spoke, the young 
bear broke away, and rushed with full speed 
into the open door of the saloon. In his 
fright he leaped over the table at which 
the traveller was sitting. 

The traveller’s bag being in the frightened 
creature’s way, he seized it with his sharp 
teeth, and carried it with him in his flight. 
The bear ran upstairs; the traveller ran 
after him to secure his property; and Mr. 
Smith followed them both, and found his 
pet under a bed, trembling and panting. 
This is a true bear story.— Rhoda Emory. 


Johnnie (very tired): “‘Auntie, my eye- 
lids won’t stand up any longer.”’—Journal 
Amusement. 


A little fellow who had been told by his 
teacher that he must always say, “‘I beg your 
pardon,’ when he had done anything for 
which he should ask pardon, didn’t catch the 
words correctly; and, on the next occasion 
when he wished to be polite, he nodded his 
head, and blushingly said, ‘‘Baking powder.” 
American Boy. 


Two-year-old Harry had never seen a 
live lamb, his only knowledge of that animal 
being derived from a toy one on wheels. 
While visiting grandpa on the farm, he was 
taken to the sheep-pen to see the lambs. 
After looking at them for a few minutes, 
he looked up at grandpa with a puzzled 
expression, and asked, ‘‘ Where’s the wheels?”’ 
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Memorial of John Bunyan. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


It is difficult to pick one event from the 
life of this great city of London and say, 
“This is of first importance and interest.” 
Not only is there so much that appeals to 
us, but in the wide variety of tastes what 
attracts one is ignored by another. How- 
ever, I venture to believe that the dedica- 
tion of a window to the memory of John 
Bunyan in Westminster Abbey will justify 
attention for several good reasons. 

The services were held yesterday, January 
25, attended by a large congregation. I sat 
in the south transept (Poets’ Corner), over 
the grave of George Grote, the historian of 
Greece, and my eye ranged from statue to 
statue, from tablet to tablet, with medita- 
tions such as these: And so, Bunyan, the 
tinker, has come to his own two hundred and 
twenty-four years after his death. The 
world has honored him, but England has 
hitherto failed to give him place in the 
Pantheon of her worthies. And yet Bun- 
yan’s claim to distinction has long been ac- 
knowledged by those best fitted to make 
judgment. Weremember Macaulay’s words, 
“There is no book in our literature [‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’] on which we would so 
readily stake the fame of the old, unpolluted 
English language; no book which shows so 
well how rich that language is in its proper 
wealth, and how little it has been improved 
by all that it has borrowed.” 

As I looked at the procession, marching 
in at the opening of the service, I beheld the 
non-conformist by the side of the church- 
man, the Archbishop of Canterbury escorting 
Dr. John Clifford, London’s leading Baptist 
preacher, and canons and dignitaries of all 
titles mingled with dissenters of the most 
pronounced type. The Baptists were there 
in force, and certain of their clergy, attired 
in academic robes, sat in the sanctuary with 
the Dean and his colleagues. Verily, for the 
time being, contending elements were at 
peace, and essential Christianity walked 
joyfully the path of brotherly thoughts. 

The dedication exercises coincided with 
the appointed service on the Conversion of 
Saint Paul. It seemed to me a hearty spirit 
ran through all that was done. The music 
rose from routine coldness to quickening 
tones of personal expression. Canon Henson 
read the first Scripture lesson. (He makes 
you think of a theological student in ap- 
pearance and manner.) The Dean (Bishop 
Ryle) read the second lesson (a man of quick 
speech and alert action). Soon came the 
sermon, which was wholly given to Bunyan. 

Dean Ryle did justice to the author of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.’ His estimates were 
scholarly, and his simple yet strong summary 
of the merits of the book and the character 
of the author must have satisfied the Baptist 
brethren. But the part that lingers clearest 
in my memory was when the preacher im- 
parted this personal coloring to the abstract 
analysis and praise. Tis worthy of repeti- 
tion here, because it is fresh proof of the way 
in which Bunyan’s allegory has always found 
popularity,—by appeal to our common human 
life. The Dean said:— 

“T have before my mind’s eye a scene; it 
is nigh fifty years ago; I am a little boy 
again, in a country parsonage in Suffolk, on 
a winter Sunday evening; my father and 
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my mother and the five children are gath- 
ered round the fire. Each has in his hand a 
cherished copy of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’; 
we read aloud from it; each reads a para- 
graph, turn and turn about; even the young- 
est can read the words with a little help; 
and all, both senior and junior, have very 
happy moments while they read the story 
’mid smiles and tears, and discuss the famil- 
iar characters, and try to realize the meaning 
of the episodes. 

“The scene changes; years have passed; and 
I see myself as the Bishop of Winchester 
taking part in a devotional retreat for bishops 
at Lambeth Palace. The devotional book 
selected by the Archbishop of Canterbury-to 
be read aloud during meal-times is the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’ One by one I see the 
bishops rise in their places. We are read- 
ing the closing scenes in Christiana. It is 
hard for us, we find, with proper control of 
voice to read those beautiful, restrained, yet 
surpassingly touching sentences. Young and 
old, simple and learned, churchman and 
free church, we have been brought by the 
Dreamer’s guidance in sight of the ‘city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to innumerable hosts of angels, and to Jesus, 
the mediator of a new covenant.’ 

“We of this Abbey express our gratitude, 
in warm and affectionate terms, to the mem- 
bers of the committee and to the subscrib- 
ers, for this memorial which we are about to 
dedicate in honor of one of the most illus- 
trious of England’s writers and one of the 
most loyal, long-suffering, and faithful ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ, John Bunyan of Bed- 
ford.” 

Then came another procession, to the 
window itself, on the west aisle of the north 
transept, a few remarks by Dr. Clifford, pre- 
senting the memorial, a brief acceptance by 
Dean Ryle, a march back to the sanctuary 
and choir, and the conclusion of the evening 
service. As the congregation dispersed, I 
meditated once more. What does it all 
mean? Anything more than deserved honors, 
though belated, paid to an illustrious author? 
Yes! In that ceremony I saw unity more 
clearly assured,—unity in essentials. Eng- 
land is experiencing a great change, and dog- 
matic severity is softening. The Estab- 
lished Church does not wear so haughty a 
front asof old. It knows not its own future. 
Liberalism within and secular hostility with- 
out are creating serious problems. The pro- 
posed disestablishment of the Church of 
Wales is but an entering wedge for the general 
separation of Church and State. 

A book called “Facing the Facts,’’ of re- 
cent issue, made up of essays by prominent 
writers, puts the austere truth plainly before 
the English people. ‘Things cannot go on as 
heretofore. There must be a union of re- 
ligious forces based on central convictions, 
with freedom and brotherhood for the appli- 
cation, or churches will be still more deserted 
on Sunday and organized religion become a 
greater by-word of scoffing. 

Just a word or two as to the history of this 
Bunyan window. ‘The suggestion came from 
an American source, and was taken up by 
English divines of the Baptist faith. But 
the agitation stirred wider circles, and at 
last a petition was presented the Dean of 
Westminster, asking for this memorial, signed 
by such distinguished names as Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Morley, Lord Tennyson, James 
Bryce, Stopford Brooke, George Meredith, 
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and many another of fame in letters and | 
theology. 

The cost of the window is about six thou- 
sand dollars. The designs, by Mr. G. N. 
Comper, are illustrative of scenes in “‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress.”’ The colors are simple and 
strong, and there is a predominance of white 
glass. The lovers of Westminster Abbey 
are seeking to stop the addition of any more 
statues and intrusive memorial designs to 
the crowded spaces. An annex is suggested 
for future tributes. But this latest one to 
John Bunyan is in a form most satisfactory. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND, 


Religion in Italy. 


I have been interested in what Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte writes about the relig- 
ious conditions of Italy, and, ince I am 
Italian, and -the religious problem of my 
country is always in my mind and heart, so 
I should like to add something to what he 
has said. 

Surely he is right when he says that the 
Protestant churches fail to win the intel- 
lectual classes in Italy. I have been two 
years a student in the University of Rome, 
and before that time I was eight years in 
a “State College,” where it has been pos- 
sible for me to know quite well of the re- 
ligious side of the students’ life. This is 
not only insignificant, but rather does not 
exist at all; very few of our students in 
Italy are Catholics, and the remnant are 
indifferent, if not against every kind of re- 
ligion. 

Now the Protestant churches try to do 
something in order to produce a religious 
interest among the Italian students, and 
there is, in Italy, an “Italian Federation of 
Students for Religious Culture,” but it does 
not reach any real success. Why? Be- 
cause of the narrowness of the orthodoxy 
which is characteristic of that association. 

Shall we say, then, that Italy is an irre- 
ligious country? Not at all! But what 
Italy needs (and I speak especially of the 
cultured class) is a very free religion, without 
any kind of dogmatism or ecclesiastical 
imposition. For such a kind of religion I 
do not know of any other land more ready 
than Italy itself. On the contrary, the 
result of the orthodox churches is to make 
religion misunderstood and very often hated. 

Let us go to Italy, free from every dog- 
matic imposition, insisting upon the his- 
torical and critical importance of religious 
questions, and I am quite sure that a very 
large interest would be awakened. 

Another thing I should like to say: in 
our churches in Italy we must not think of 
their members as all orthodox! The con- 
trary is true, and a very significant fact is 
that questions like these, ‘‘Can we still 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus?” or 
“Was Jesus truly God?” are not only the 
questions of the members of the city churches, 
but very often they are asked by the very 
illiterate men of the small villages! 

Italy is the land of freedom, and it must 
have freedom, especially, in religious mat- 
ters. More than one is now aware of the 
lack of religious feeling among the laboring 
classes; but, if we go to them as apostles of 
a narrow-minded orthodoxy, our work will 
be in vain, and instead of winning the people 
to a religious conception of the world, we 
should make religion distasteful. 
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But let us bring them a message open to 
all, to the sceptic and to the faithful! Above 
all, let us bring a religious conception that 
is in harmony with modern science, and 
then I do not doubt for a moment that 
Italy will be among the first nations to 
accept such a kind of religion! 

For this purpose, and with the intent to 
become an apostle of free religion in Italy, 
I am now preparing myself here in the 
Meadville Theological School. 


GIOVANNI TERZANO. 
MEADVILLE, Pa., 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The following extract from the Christian 
World, the leading Congregational journal 
of Great Britain, is illuminating. Rev. Dr. 
Warschauer, the writer, was once a Unitarian 
clergyman, but later became affiliated with 
the Congregational body. He has been 
accounted an adherent of the New Theology 
party. He says:— 

“ After reading the Boston Congregational- 
ist’s account of Mr. Campbell’s ‘free expres- 
sion of himself’ at Cincinnati, I agree with 
the Chicago Advance that Mr. Campbell 
needs to be protected from himself—and 
that not only theologically. His complaint 
of the arrangements made for him to preach 
in a Unitarian church, as having ‘greatly 
misrepresented him before the public,’ leaves 
one almost speechless. Why, it is not so 
long since he preached of his own free will, 
in Rosslyn-hill Unitarian Church, Hamp- 
stead, and High Pavement Unitarian Church, 
Nottingham; while a Unitarian minister, 
Dr. Foat, was director of theological studies 
of the Liberal Christian League. But that 
was in the days when few even among Congre- 
gational pulpits were open to Mr. Campbell— 
in the ante-‘reconciliation’ days. Scarcely 
has orthodoxy begun to smile upon him again 
when he throws over his quondam associates 
without a qualm or a quiver, and that though 
the League of which he is president includes 
many Unitarians and holds many of its 
meetings on Unitarian premises.” 

mile de Lavelaye, in his work ‘The 
Future of Catholic Nations,” tells us that 
in the course of the nineteenth century 22 
states were unable to meet their financial 
obligations. Of this number 18 were Roman 
Catholic, 2 Mohammedan, 1 Orthodox Greek, 
and 1 Pagan. Spain alone has been declared 
bankrupt 27 times in twenty-seven years in 
the course of the nineteenth century. No 
Protestant nation or colony is to be found in 
this list of defaulters. 

In Spain there are still among its 18,618,088 
inhabitants, 5,068,958 men and 6,806,834 
women unable to read or write. In Portugal 
the number of such illiterates is 70 in a 
hundred of the population. 

In Prussia the number of conversions from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism has 
just been officially announced as nearly twice 
as great as the number of Protestants who 
have abjured their faith for Catholicism. 
Nevertheless, there is a slight increase of 
Roman Catholics in that kingdom. This 
is due to the emigration from Catholic 
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German monists. A number of out-and- 
out materialists have withdrawn and founded 
the Humboldt Association, “for the scientific 
study of the universe.” 

A startling showing of the government 
census of 1909 in Berlin was that more than 
a quarter of the births in that city—namely 
10,008 out of 39,474—Wwere illegitimate. Of 
the unmarried mothers a third nearly be- 
longed to the servant class. To these 3,103 
servants must be added 1,958 untrained work- 
women, 1,202 seamstresses and _ tailoresses, 
and 737 shop girls. Seven were under fifteen, 
30 were fifteen years old, 109 were sixteen 
years, 382 seventeen years, 691 eighteen 
years, 904 nineteen years, and 1,040 had 
reached their twentieth year. The number 
of divorces was 1,907. 

Since the separation of Church and State 
in France the number of students preparing 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood has fallen 
off about 50 per cent. In all there were 
1,011 aspirants for the priesthood as against 
2,077 in the year previous to the separation. 
The Protestants of France have also ex- 
perienced some losses in this respect, but 
have fared far better than their Roman 
Catholic neighbors. 

In Italy this diminution of students is 
much less appreciable than in France. This 
is due in great part to the surprisingly large 
number of theological seminaries in that 
country: there are nearly 300 of them. The 
grade of instruction imparted in most of 
these institutions may be imagined and to 
it is largely attributable the prevailing want 
of education among the clergy of Italy. 


Our Testing Time. 


BY REV. MARY TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 


As all know, there is a nation-wide move- 
ment in the interest of church federation. 
This movement was provoked largely by 
the waste of money and effort in the smaller 
places where each of several denominations 
is represented by a weak, struggling church, 
when one or sometimes two churches could 
provide for all the religious needs of the 
community. Any one acquainted with small 
country towns is well aware of the tenacity 
with which the members of each church, 
however small and weak, will cling to their 
own organization. This is due, not so 
much to doctrinal differences as to differ- 
ences in the religious and social atmosphere 
which is peculiar to denominations. ‘This 
may be very indefinable and subtle, but 
it is very real; and it is this, far more than 
theology, which will make federation of 
churches to any large extent impracticable 
for some time to come. 

But there is something to be done at 
once, which will be an essential preparation 
for eventual federation and hasten the day 
of its coming, and that is a larger degree of 
co-operation among the separate churches 
as they are now constituted. ‘The people of 
the different denominations will have to 
learn to work together first as members of 
distinct churches. By such co-operation 
both thought and feeling become modified 
and the denominational atmosphere becomes 
less potent, and also the individual church 


countries into Prussia, especially of working interest, which is often narrow and exclu- 


people and laborers. The same thing is’ 
true of other German states. A division 
is reported in the ranks of the Association of 


sive, broadens into a more general commu- 
nity interest. 
Now we, as Unitarians, are interested in 
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the question whether our old country churches 
of long standing are going to respond to 
this new movement and catch the spirit 
of co-operation which is in the air. Is the 
liberal thought and spirit which our de- 
nomination has stood for going to make itself 
felt in a readiness of our people to adapt 
their methods to new opportunities? This 
is the real test of the power of Unitarianism. 
The test of efficiency is the ability to think 
and act in the presence of new demands and 
the call of new movements. 

Old activities tend to fall into ruts and 
become automatic. New activities require 
fresh intellectual effort and readjustments 
of method. Are our country Unitarian 
churches, most of them of not large, com- 
manding influence in their various localities, 
but made up of small groups of old, stanch 
Unitarians of two or three generations’ 
standing, going to rise to this new oppor- 
tunity which confronts them, of stepping out 
of their exclusive church interest to help 
liberalize the whole community by the 
application of the real principles which 
our denomination stands for? 

This is a vital question just at this time, 
for the life of our churches depends largely 
upon their response to the new call of the 
country for leadership and inspiration in 
a movement for a better social life, a more 
practical and efficient education, and a 
general improvement of the conditions of 
life. 

This forward movement will be carried 
on by the liberal-minded people of each 
community, whether within the churches 
or outside of them. 

If the Unitarian churches manifest a 
peculiar fitness for this broader, more pro- 
gressive work, they will attract to them- 
selves many liberal-minded people who 
have lost all interest in a church which is 
self-centred and which works only for its 
own maintenance. 

This new phase of country life and awaken- 
ing is a new opportunity for the people of 
our churches for both service to the com- 
munities in which they exist and to 
strengthen and enlarge their own organiza- 
tions and thus increase their efficiency. 
Should we not make an effort to arouse 
our people to the Opportunity, which is be- 
fore them? 


Quaint Reflections by a Home- 
maker. 


BY HARRIET C, BARROWS. 


To us is given a house—a home—to care 
for and cherish, to make of it, day by day, 
and year by year, what we will. 

Not all of these uses can be great or fine, 
for such are given to only a few of God’s 
children; but it lies with us each to make 
them beautiful, true homes of the spirit. 

The figure of the housekeeper comes to 
my mind. No house can be a real home 
unless it be swept and garnished and cared 
for with true order and neatness. So we 
must, as does the housewife, open the doors, 
and sweep out the dust and dirt of the day. 
We can vigorously clean from our houses 
the débris of unkindness and small-minded- 
ness, which, if allowed to remain, will breed 
corruption, and poison the very sources of 
our life, but, when swept out, is carried 
away by the free, strong winds a heaven, 
and is heard from no more. 
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We can throw open the windows of the 
soul to the beautiful air and sunlight of good 
all around us, and wipe away from our 
house the cobwebs of doubt and distrust. 
We can polish brightly the virtues of con- 
tentment and charity; we can kindle the 
hearth-fires of faith and trust in those near 
to us, and hope for the triumph of good in 
the future. We can hang the pictures of 
memory on the walls. May they, indeed, 
be blessed pictures} Many a portrait of 
dear ones long since silent shall hang there; 
and dear, familiar scenes of hill or sea, which 
we have loved, shall cheer us still. 

We can add the music of unselfishness, 
the strains of which shall mingle with and 
sweeten every task. Mirrors shall reflect 
ourselves. What we are, that shall we see 
therein, and they shall shine with a brilliant 
lustre, when that reflection is beautiful and 
fair. 

We can cherish the green plants of friend- 
ship, giving them of our own care and 
nurture, placing them in the sunshine of 
loving thought, watering them daily with 
the sweet joy of service, that they may grow 
and blossom, returning to us beauty and 
fragrance, even one hundredfold. We can 
add the ornaments of joy and mirth, the 
cheer of laughter, and the wholesomeness of 
good fellowship. We can add the good 
books of reflection and thought, lest our 
hearts and minds be dwarfed and narrow; 
and we must guard with all our strength 
the sustaining power of courage, keeping 
it alert and vigorous, that it shall not fail us 
in our hour of need. 

Lastly, we must spread the table of hos- 
pitality with the bread of life and the wine 
of the spirit, that our home may be ready 
for the coming guest. Our friends will come 
to receive the cheery welcome and the sweet- 
ness of rest and refreshment. 

Perchance, some day, the ‘Great Guest” 
may tarry at our door and softly knock. 
Shall we know him and be ready? 

Shall we throw wide the door, and joyously 
bid him enter, to make in our House of 
Life his sure abiding place, his own loved 
home forever more? 


companionship of flowers and the wholesome, 
though less refined, contact with the earth. 

Best of all for him who has no human 
partner in exercise is an hour on a spirited 
horse; for, in spite of the poet, Black Care 
cannot stick to the saddle of a riding-horse 
that is worth the name. Compared with 
such things weight-pulling in either a lonely 
gymnasium or a sweaty one is inferior, in- 
deed. Happy is the school or college that 
can keep its athletic exercise out of doors.— 
LeBaron R. Briggs. 


even two parishes,~viz., Brooke Herford, 


G. Ames, William C. Gannett, F. L. Hosmer, 
J. T. Sunderland, George Batchelor. I 
cannot think of any one of them as being 
confined for a lifetime of ministry to one 
parish, no matter how small or how great. 
Think how rich and wide-spreading have 
been their influence not only collectively, 
but individually. It is an inspiration to 
think of Rush R. Shippen in Chicago, Worces- 
ter, Boston, Washington, Brockton: what 
a great flock did he serve first and last! I 
like to think of Father Tilden, after many 
successful pastorates, going here and there 
in his old age, ever ministering successfully. 
I like to think of Dr. Ames as a Free-will 
Baptist exhorter, a preacher in the Middle 
West, then upon the Pacific Coast, then at 
or near Philadelphia, then at the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston. I like to think of 
William C. Gannett at work in St. Paul, in 
Hinsdale, and in Rochester,—Sunderland in 
Northfield, Chicago, Ann Arbor, Toronto, 
Hartford,—George Batchelor in Salem, Chi- 


Long and Short Pastorates. 


I have been interested in a recent article 
in the Christian Register, in which Secretary 
Wilson set forth the really good side of the 
long or lifetime pastorate. After reading 
it, I could but feel that in measure the long 
or lifetime pastorate is the ideal for both 
parish and preacher. Still, there is some- 
thing to be said for the short pastorate, es- 
pecially in our day and generation. The 
very fact that long pastorates or lifetime 
pastorates are not the common thing to-day 
is good evidence that they are not largely 
demanded. That which did well for one age 
may fail to do well for a succeeding age. It 
is possible to show that not a few of those 
old-time, long pastorates ought to have been 
greatly shortened, and I am quite certain 
that to-day the growth of a religious body 
in no special way depends upon long pasto- 
rates. We have as proof of this the history 
of the Methodist Church, with its very short 
pastorates, up to within a few years. No 
doubt some real advantages are gained by 
the long pastorate, but a change of pasto- 
rate now and then is a real and lasting good 
both to the preacher and the parish. The 
fact is that both long and short pastorates 
in vast numbers have been ideal, have been 
rich and abundant fruit-bearers. There- 
fore the great thing is not so much the length 
of time of a pastorate, as its kind or quality, 
the nature of the work done, the spirit and 
effectiveness of the preacher when at work. 
I have my doubts as to whether it is wise for 
any preacher to spend all his active days 
with any one parish. Also I have my doubts 
as to the wisdom of any parish having the 
lifetime service of any one single man, no 
matter how capable or how good. A life 
service of an effective preacher in one parish 
can but tend to limit him in not a few ways. 
Say what we will, the best of preachers, as 
well as the best of parishes, get into unde- 
sirable ruts, scarcely possible in the short 
pastorate. Of course some short pastorates 
are, upon the face of them, disastrous; but 
this is proof that in the long pastorate, 
with like conditions, the disaster would be 
vastly greater. 

Now in all this I am not advocating the 
short pastorate as against the long one. I 
am but trying to show that reasonably 
short pastorates, say, from ‘six to twelve 
years, are desirable in not a few instances. 
Many effective men can give the very best 
that is within them in a few short years, and 
then be ready to go on to some other field, 
and do their best again, oftentimes gaining 
in power and influence, ever adding to the 
members which have already been served 
and are still being served. i 

It may be well to call to mind some of 
those in the Unitarian ranks who have not 
spent a lifetime of service in one parish, or 


Association, and in the Editorial Chair of 
the Christian Register. ‘These men were and 
are brave souls, never fearing to cut loose 
from the old and tender moorings, that they 
might reach and help on some other souls. 


LEVERETY R. DANIELS. 


Swansboro and Shelter Neck, N.C. 


Friends ot the circuit work in North 
Carolina will be glad to know that Rey. 
W. S. Key returned to Shelter Neck the 
middle of January after a very successful 
visit in New- England. He made a good 
recovery from the surgical operation which 
it was necessary for him to undergo when 
he first came north, and was able to meet a 
considerable number of speaking appoint- 
ments, including large meetings at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, the New York League of 
Unitarian Women, and All Souls’ Church, 
Washington. The work at Shelter Neck 
and Swansboro has never been so well pre- 
sented to our people, with Mr. Key’s ad- 
dresses and those of Mrs. Peterson, who is 
now in New England. Mr. Key returned 
to Shelter Neck to find the country flooded. 
Before the floods had fairly subsided the 
country was visited by a blizzard of quite 
exceptional severity. The thermometer went 
down to 6 degrees above zero, hovering about 
that mark for several days, and several 
inches of snow fell. The mail did not get 
through from Watha to Dix House for a 
week. The people throughout the com- 
munity suffered intensely from the cold 


Outdoor Exercise. 


I think of the indoor gymnasium as a par- 
tial evil,—a necessary and beneficent evil 
in climates like ours, but an evil none the 
less. ‘To me exercise is only half respectable 
unless it brings with it fresh air and a change 
in the current of our thought. These things 
are hard to get in a gymnasium at one and 
the same time. 

Years ago Dr. Sargent kindly prescribed 
for me certain gymnastic exercises. If I 
took them when students crowded the build- 
ing, the companionship was stimulating, but 
the air was vile; if I took them nearly or 
quite by myself, the air was stimulating, but 
the companionship was vile—vile and per- 
sistent. 

Whatever worried me when I went into 
the gymnasium kept on worrying me all 
the time I was pulling Dr. Sargent’s weights, 
and still worried me when Icame out. Care, 
as the saying is, brought her knitting and sat 
down beside me. She cannot do this at a 
hard game outdoors or in, but the outdoor 
game has the immeasurable advantage of 
fresh air. So has gardening, with the refined 


| into the houses in large quantities and cov- 
ered beds, floors, and furniture several inches 
deep, for the houses in the south are seldom 
built to meet such conditions. Even Dix 
House was made almost uninhabitable, for 
the snow which drifted into the attic presently 
melted, and, as Mr. Key writes, ‘‘we were 
soon awash, water standing in pools on 
beds, and carpets saturated and frozen. We 
moved around in raincoats and rubbers.” 
One of the teachers had a hard fall upon the 
frozen kitchen floor, which was thereafter 


possible to go about outdoors, Mr. Key 


William P. Tilden, Rush R. Shippen, Charles 


cago, Lowell, in the American Unitarian. 


and the snow, which was so fine that it sifted - 


decorated with the warning, “Thin ice; 
dangerous; keep off!’”? As soon as it was 
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started on his rounds, carrying medicine 
with him, for reports came in of many cases 
of influenza and pneumonia. 

Happily these unprecedented weather con- 
ditions did not long continue: the Southern 
sun regained its cheerful warmth, the snow 
disappeared, and the workers at Dix House 
were able to turn their attention, out of 
school hours, to sowing garden peas, work- 
ing over the strawberries, and pruning the 
fruit-trees. 

The work at both Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck was never better done than this year: 
never were there larger opportunities before 
us of service through school, church, and 
neighborly activity. The cordiality of Mr. 
Key’s reception in the North indicates that 
our people are awaking to a realization of 
these opportunities, and that they are glad 
to give him and his fellow-workers at both 
schools a full measure of recognition for what 
they are doing. H. W. F. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association held its midwinter reunion in 
the South Congregational Church on Satur- 
day, February 1o. In spite of the severity 
of the weather, one hundred sixty-five mem- 
bers were present. As President Elliott 
said in his address of welcome, lovers of the 
Shoals are as loyal on the coldest day of 
winter as they were in the trying heat of 
last July. 

President Elliott also made the welcome 
announcement that the Oceanic Hotel will 
be opened next season especially for the 
Association, and that every care will be 
taken to insure comfort for the guests. 
All were reminded, he continued, of past 
comforts by the presence of a breeze from 
the Shoals, in the person of Miss Adams; 
and there was an immediate and hearty 
response from every member to the presi- 
dent’s request for a rising toast in honor of 
the guest. 

President Elliott then introduced the 
toastmaster, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, whose 
opening remarks were a happy introduction 
to a most delightful afternoon. After a solo 
by Mr. Chase, Mr. Robinson spoke of the 
romantic associations of the islands, es- 
pecially those centring about ‘The Little 
Church,” a toast to which Rev. William S. 
Nichols responded. He made it the theme 
of a talk on the Church Unitarian, and ad- 
vised as a motto the highway prohibition, 
“Do not run in the ruts,’’ since ruts spoil 
the roadway. Mr. Percy Atherton, in 
responding to the toast “Young Blood,” 
spoke of the value to youth of Shoals idealism, 
—of the “permanent impression of an 
ideal’? which came to him from the candle- 
light service, and of the solidity of the 
chapel, founded upon a rock,—teaching the 
coming generation to keep Unitarianism 
upon an equally secure foundation. An- 
other advantage is the opportunity, so much 


needed to-day, to meditate. 


Mr. Robinson read messages from Mrs. 
Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Mary G. White, 
Mr. Carl Wetherell, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, 
and President Lawrance of the Sunday 
School Society, who mentioned the loss of 
a loyal member, Mr. Robert C. Metcalf. 

After Mr. Lawrance’s letter, promising 
good things for next summer’s programme, 


* , 
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it seemed doubly fitting:to hear from Mrs. 
Guild, who spoke for the Sunday School In- 
stitute. She told with much clearness of 
its high purpose, its success in holding a 
group of earnest teachers, and its power 
of sending inspiration through these workers 
to others. 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany responded 
humorously to the toast, ‘‘ What Midsummer 
does to Religion”; but the final impression 
was serious. Spiritual life, not heat, is the 
basis of our Unitarianism, and the minister 
to-day manufactures, not fire-extinguishers, 
but flash-lights, which shall lighten the 
pathway as did the electric flash-lights 
the darkness of the island rocks. 

After a pleasing duet by Miss Hewins and 
Mr. Bicknell, Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy 
replied to the toast, ‘‘When a Breeze from 
the West meets the Ocean.” After several 
stories, and a humorous but gentle touching 
upon the difference between East and West, 
Dr. MacCarthy spoke of the advantage of 
an interchange of ideas, such as is possible 
at the Shoals, where one may think largely 
and sanely. He closed by speaking of the 
need to-day of the world-vision,—of men who 
comprehend what is east and west and north 
and south,—the altitude of the high hills 
with the breadth of the prairies. 

Following this spiritual note Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany pronounced a benediction, and 
the company separated, feeling that the 
midwinter reunion had been richly worth 
while. 


Mutual Benefit Societies. 


May I inquire, through the columns of the 
Register, if any of your readers have any 
knowledge of the workings of any mutual 
benefit societies within church organizations? 
I should appreciate very much any informa- 
tion that can be given in regard to this matter. 

z ARTHUR IL. WEATHERLY, 
1834 South 25th Street, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Unitarian Cemperance Society. 


Report and Appeal. 


The work of the Society has, in the main, 
been along the lines followed in recent years. 

I. The distribution of free tracts. This 
work has not been pushed as much as for- 
merly. But all calls for them have been 
met, and many have come from churches, 
Sunday-schools, Alliances, Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions, and individuals 
from all parts of the country. 

II. The president and members of the 
executive board have responded as far as 
possible to invitations to give addresses on 
the subject of Temperance. It is an en- 
couraging fact that the Alliances are more 
and more asking for such speakers. It is 


‘hoped that more will be done in this direc- 
‘tion in the future. 


Ill. The special feature of our work 
for the year has been the free distribution 
of a special edition of that most admirable 


little book (134 pp.), “‘On the Firing Line 


in the Battle for Sobriety,” by Rev. Dr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. It has been given on 
application (accompanied by five cents in 
stamps to cover expense of mailing) to 
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preachers, teachers, librarians, and Sunday- 
school superintendents, who promise to use 
it and keep it in circulation. Some seven 
hundred copies have so far been called for, 
and it is evident, from letters and press 
notices, that this valuable document has 
been highly appreciated, and that it will 
long continue to do a large and important 
educational work. 

IV. The work of publicity carried on 
by the president has been extended during 
the year. Besides maintaining a monthly 
temperance department in three periodicals, 
—the Christian Register, the National Ad- 
vocate (New York City), and the Unitarian 
Word and Work,—he has contributed many 
articles to religious and secular papers, in 
this way placing temperance facts and 
arguments before many hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons. Several of these articles 
have been extensively reprinted at home and 
abroad. A most gratifying recognition of 
his work has been a recent invitation to 
contribute temperance editorials to one of 
the leading so-called orthodox religious 
weeklies of the country. This work could 
be greatly extended if he could give more 
time to it, as may be arranged in the future. 


Financia, NEEDS. 


The record of work, just given, indicates 
the pressing need for more money, if the 
Society is to accomplish what it is evidently 
called upon to do. If our contributions 
could be doubled, the effectiveness of our 
work could be more than quadrupled by seiz- 
ing upon the opportunities which now 
present themselves to the president. 

(1) We need a large increase of annual 
members, paying $1 a year. 

(2) We need many life members, paying 
the sum of $25, or $5 a year for five years. 

(3) We need contributions from Alliances, 
—renewals from those who have given in the 
past, and gifts from those who have not 
as yet remembered us. 

(4) We need contributions of larger sums 
from individuals and churches, following 
the example of the First Parish in Roxbury, 
which sent us last year the sum of $50 by 
the hand of its minister, Dr. De Normandie. 

We confidently appeal to the generosity 
of Unitarians everywhere to help us carry 
forward a sane and effective educational 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


An artistic church connected with a growing school needs 
a pipe organ, not only for daily devotional exercises, but as 
a means of education to the young people and the entire 
community, Will any church or individual wishing to dis- 
pose of a pipe organ communicate with A. B. C., Christian 
Register Office? 


ea ae OPPORTUNITY (or invalids —chronic 
or convalescent,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, at- 
tractive home. Good care. Mrs, Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANTED Sunday-school Superintendent. 

In a Boston suburb, a man to act as Superintend- 

ent, and also teach a class of boys. Apply, by letter, 

stating qualifications and terms, to C. A. B., care of Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Excellent table. 
References. 


YOME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Reap, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


WANTED April rst a middle-aged woman as attend- 
ant for an elderly lady. Address, Mrs. G. E, B., Box 147, 
Barre, Mass, 
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campaign for temperance, which can be 
made as large as the funds placed in our 
hands will permit. It should be noted 
that our Society asks for the co-operation 
of all those who feel the importance of the 
subject of ‘Temperance, whatever their 
opinion may be touching the best methods 
of work. 
JosErH H. CrookeEr, President, 


For the Society. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation. 

The midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held in the Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, Feb. 25, 1912. 
The afternoon session at four o’clock will be 
given largely to the routine business, re- 
ports, etc., followed by refreshments at 
six o’clock, served by the Channing Guild 
of the church. At half-past seven the 
regular evening service, open to the public, 
will be held. Indeed, the Boston Federa- 
tion is always ready and eager to welcome 
visitors to its meetings. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that friends and members of other 
federations will feel at liberty to attend 
these meetings of the Boston Federation 
whenever it is convenient for them to do so, 
and to make themselves known to the 
officers and directors. 

On Saturday evening, March 16, a banquet 
and dance is being planned by this federa- 
tion, both to be held in the parish house of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. A 
good programme, with after-dinner speak- 
ing, is being arranged, full particulars of 
which will be duly announced. 


PILGRIM FEDERATION. 


On Sunday, February 25, the Pilgrim 
Federation is to hold a Rally, in Unity 
Church, Brockton, Mass., and Rev. Benja- 
min R. Bulkeley of Beverly is expected to 
give the main address. A large attendance 
is already assured, and much interest is 
being evinced. 

This federation has a play in preparation 
that is shortly to be presented in the various 
parish houses of the Pilgrim Conference. 
The presentation of a play is an annual 
event in this federation, and is always 
looked forward to eagerly. Some admirable 
performances have been given in the past, 
and any new production is sure to be antici- 
pated pleasantly. 


- Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, February 
21, at 12 M., Rev. Roger Forbes will conduct 
the service. 


Officers of the South Middlesex Alliance 
will meet in Channing Hall, at 11.15 a.m., 
on Feb. 20, 1912. 


Rev. Howard A. Pease, of 1400 Clinton 
Avenue, New York City, having satisfied 
the Committee on Fellowship of the Middle 
States and Canada, is hereby commended 
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to our ministry and churches. Fellowship 
granted Feb. 1, 1912. George H. Badger, 
Alfred C. Nickerson, William M. Brundage, 
Committee. 


The one hundred twenty-seventh meeting 
of the Essex Conference will be held with 
the First Church, Salem, on Thursday, 
February 22. Addresses in the morning 
will be given by Rev. George W. Cutter, 
M.D., and Rev. Edward F. Hayward. In 
the afternoon an address will be given by 
Mr. George P. Morris, upon “Journalism 
and the Higher Life.’”’ The morning session 
will begin at half after nine. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be 
held in the parlors of the South Congre- 
gational Church on Monday, Feb. 19, 1912. 
The subject, ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ will be presented 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. Supper at 6; 
meeting at 7; adjournment at 8.30. Sin- 
gle supper tickets, at 65 cents each, may 
be purchased on the evening of the meeting. 
Delegates are urged to come as soon after 
five o’clock as possible. 


Meetings. 

OREGON SUNDAY ScHOOL CONFERENCE.— 
The second annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Sunday-school Conference of Liberal 
Christian Churches was held at the First 
Universalist Church of Portland, February 
1 and 2. Thursday afternoon words of 
welcome were spoken by Rev. James D. 
Carby, the president’s address was made 
by Rev. A. H. Sargent of Eugene, and secre- 
tary’s report given by Mr. MacDonald of 
Hood River. The general subject was 
“Tittle Women.’ Reports were given of 
the ‘‘Sunshine Class’”’ of Mrs. W. M. Stewart 
of Hood River, and other clubs and classes 
for girls. Mrs. Stewart’s report was of 
special interest in showing how a wise teacher 
with motherly interest in girls taught them 
not only moral and religious truths, but also 
the elements of housekeeping and home- 
making. Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of the 
Church of Our Father in Portland spoke 
of the ideals and methods of his school. 
He laid special emphasis on cultivating the 
spirit of reverence and the practice of prompt- 
ness and diligence. Rev. Charles A. Phipps, 
general secretary of the Oregon State 
Sunday School Association, was present, 
taking part in the discussion and answering 
many practical questions out of his large 
experience as a specialist in Sunday-school 
work. Dr. Thomas [L. Eliot of Portland 
and Mrs. L. M. Miller of Eugene spoke of 
the need of moral instruction in public schools 
and of religion as a basis for moral instruction. 
The women of the Universalist church pre- 
pared supper for the visiting delegates and 
made it one of the most enjoyable features 
of the conference. In the evening Mrs. 
J. W. Wilkins spoke on the cradle roll and 
primary work, and Rey. Charles A. Phipps 
gave an address on “‘’ The Seven Lamps of the 
Sunday-school.”’ The closing session Friday 
forenoon was devoted to boys. Mr. Carby 
spoke on ‘‘Boy Scouts” and Mr. Sargent 
on “Boys in the Sunday-school.” Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan of Salem had for his subject, 
“Tittle Men and their Fathers: A Confes- 
sion,’ and gave a talk that every father of 
boys ought to hear. He told of a father who 
found time to write a great book on “‘ Trusts,” 
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but was unfaithful to the greatest trust that 
God ever gave to a human being. Rev. 
James D. Carby of the Universalist church 
was elected president of the conference for 
the coming year, and the session closed with 
inspiring devotions led by Mr. Webster, a 
Congregational minister now working in the 
Universalist Sunday-school. Arthur Hayes 
Sargent, Secretary. 


NEw YorkK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
The meeting held at the “Church of the 
Saviour,’’ Brooklyn, on Friday, February 2, 
was largely attended, several clergymen 
being among the guests. The fruit of the 
first effort to commemorate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary was. shown in that fifty-four new 
members had joined the League. Rev. 
Howard C. Ives gave an interesting account 
of the origin, growth, and development of the 
Brotherhood Church of New Jersey. A col- 
lection of $50.65 was taken up to help defray 
the expenses of the splendid movement. 
Mrs. Leon A. Harvey gave an extended ac- 
count of the proposed arrangements to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
League’s existence. A dinner, preceded by 
a reception from 6 to 7, is to be given at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of March 25, 
where it is hoped a large number of men, as 
well as women, will go in a true holiday spirit, 
and good-comradeship and sociability be 
increased. A letter is to be sent to all the 
Alliances constituting the League, and those 
of the Middle States and Canada, urging 
their participation in a ‘‘ Forward Movement’”’ 
for the spread of Unitarianism by helping 
to raise a sum of $25,000, an Alliance rep- 
resentative to be kept at headquarters at 
a salary of $300 per annum for three years, 
the rest of the money to be used principally 
in the Post-office Mission field, and for 
advertisements to spread the liberal faith. 
Other speakers, who enlarged on the theme 
of the celebration, were Mrs. Ambrose, 
Miss Slade, Miss Low, Mrs. Strout, Mrs. 
Hooper. Mrs. Frank A. Pattison spoke 
on “The New Jersey Housekeeping Ex- 
perimental Station.’”’ She was followed by 
the chief speaker of the day, Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, who had come all the way 
from Kalamazoo, Mich., to address the © 
League on the subject of ‘Municipal House- 
keeping.” The president, Mrs. Gilson, in- 
troduced her as the doctor of sick towns. 
Mrs. Crane’s charming personality and 


/pleasant delivery delighted all, and filled 


them with the desire to have this gifted 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
peace, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
cl e 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. . 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last ee the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18%. 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasvurER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs.’ Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B., FIELD, Surt., 279 Tremont St. 
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woman elucidate the many problems which 
complicate municipal questions, when she 
might have more time at her disposal. It 
was interesting to hear how she came to 
start on what is now her professional career 
by the needs of her own town for greater 
cleanliness, and of the change made in con- 
ditions by the careful and systematic use of 
the same amount of funds. The smoke 
nuisance and meat and milk problems were 
the principal themes she touched upon. 
After a delightful but very short talk by the 
pastor, Rev. John Lathrop, the League 
and its guests adjourned to the cheerful 
luncheon rooms for a social hour. 


Churches. 


BarRE, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
A. F. Bailey and Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell: 
The Sunday-school has a promising Cradle 
Roll and a recently organized adult class. 
The school, while small, is self-supporting and 
ina healthy condition. The Alliance is doing 
its usual literary, charitable, and parish work 
and honors every call for help and service. 
The Unity Club, in its thirty-third year, 
furnishes entertainment for the parish and 
raises its usual amount for the parish treas- 
ury. The Men’s Club, now in its third year, 
has had as speakers at its banquets this 
season Leshi Hayford, field secretary of the 
Civic League for Immigrants, Hon. Charles 
E. Mann, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission, and Rev. C. W. Cas- 
son, The next speaker on February 26 will 
be Rey. E. S. Forbes. At its last meeting 

the club had as its guests the Congregational 

. and Methodist ministers and the Oxford 
Club, a young Men’s Club of the Methodist 
church. For fifty years there has been no 
exchange of pulpits between the Unitarian 
and the other churches of the village, but on 
a recent Sunday morning Rev. H. L. Buzzell 
and Rev. E. D. Lupien of the Methodist 
Church exchanged pulpits. Such exchanges 
are very rare in this vicinity, and, both 
churches were pleased at this evidence of 
mutual Christian sympathy and fraternity. 
Within the past year the church has been 
painted outside and now is being wired for 
electric lights. A fund is likewise being 
raised to repair the church organ. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D. At a recent oppor- 
tunity given to sign the book of the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge, sixty-four per- 
sons affiliated themselves with the church. 
Twelve more signed the book at the annual 

_ business meeting of the church. 


Daas, TEx.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Gilmour: The church is having 
unusual prosperity under the leadership of 
its present minister. The society feels that 
it has one of the best-educated men in the 

“ ministry, also an intensely religious man, in 
whom the scientific spirit, the love of sin- 
cerity, and the belief that the spiritual world 
presses on us at every point make him, ac- 
cording to Rabbi Greenburg of the Jewish 

- Synagogue here, ‘‘the most constructive 
religious force in the Southwest.” Mr. 
Gilmour is also an ardent preacher of moral- 
ized democracy, and gives an impression of 
virility, wholesomeness, and vigor. The av- 
erage attendance at the Church services 
during the past two years has been ninety; 
one-third of those present at the services 
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are strangers to the movement, and fifty- 
one new members have signed the church- 
roll. Mr. Gilthour’s sermons have been 
reported almost every week in the Dallas 
morning or evening newspapers for over two 
years. Through this publicity the church 
has been a liberalizer of the other churches, 
and this is noticed in their more modern mes- 
sage. The Men’s Club, which the minister 
organized, has developed into the leading 
civic club of Dallas. It has inspired many 
other churches to organize Men’s Clubs. 
The press sends a reporter to report the fort- 
nightly proceedings of the Unitarian Club. 
Some of the recent subjects for discussion 
have been ‘‘ The Press and Social Progress,” 
and Social Progress as related to the Lawyer, 
Business Man, Farmer, Courts, and Politi- 
cian.’’ These discussions have been reported 
in full and are attracting wide attention. 
The Women’s Alliance is having a successful 
year under the leadership of Mrs. Gilmour 
as president. Mrs. Gilmour truly adds 
another minister to the Dallas Church. 
She is a woman of light and rare cheer, with 
unfailing optimism as the natural expression 
of her temperament. In and out of the Uni- 
tarian Church she is recognized as the rep- 
resentative of inspiring womanhood. The 
series of addresses on Channing, Emerson, and 
Parker, given before the Alliance, were pub- 
lished in full in the Dallas Press. Over one 
hundred dollars was realized from the Christ- 
mas Bazaar. The church property is leap- 
ing forward in value. $44,000 was recently 
offered for it. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The Women’s 
Alliance Branch will hold their Church Fair 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th days of March. 
Contributions from the sister branches will 
be very acceptable, and may be sent to the 
treasurer, Mrs. Walter Haynes, 12 Library 
Street, Revere, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: Telegrams to United 
States Senators William J. Stone and James 
A. Reed, urging them to support the bill for 
a children’s bureau, were sent in the name of 
Mr. Day and seventy-five members of the 
parish. This action followed a sermon on 
“The Nation as a Father to its Children.” 


WoLLaston, Mass.—Wollaston Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special mid- 
week Lenten Services for the deepening of 
the moral and religious life will be held at 
7.45 P.M. The visiting clergymen this 
season are: Wednesday, February 28, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Boston; March 6, Rev. 
Sheed Anderson, Roxbury; March 13, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D., Waltham; 
March 20, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Brighton; 
March 27, Rev. Harry Lutz, Newton; April 
3, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton. 


Personals. 


Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., has resigned 
the pastorate of the Roslindale (Mass.) 
Unitarian Church. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The very profitable course in History of 
Unitarian Thought that has been given by 
Dr. Crooker was ended Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, with the lecture on ‘‘Nature and 
Ministry of Jesus.’’ All who have attended 
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the course express their satisfaction and 
regret the discontinuance of the lectures. 
The school is fortunate to have had this 
instruction. Interesting historic churches 
will be described—with relation to their 
development from the Congregational to 
Unitarian belief—on successive Wednesday 
mornings. Dr. De Normandie will speak on 
Wednesday, February 21, and Rey. Loren 
B. Macdonald on February 28, on the 
First Parish in Roxbury and the First 
Parish in Concord, respectively. 

Alliance branches who hold tickets for 
Dr. Crooker’s course are entitled to attend 
these lectures and all that follow at this 
hour throughout the year. 


The Religious Education Association. 


The advance programme of the conyen- 
tion on Training Religious Leaders, to be 
held by the Religious Education Association 
in St. Louis, March 12-14, shows that there 
are already over one hundred addresses 
promised. The names include some of the 
foremost in religion and in education in our 
country, and the institutions represented 
include churches, colleges, public schools, 
Sunday-schools, training schools, and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Some of the 
most important conferences are on the moral 
and religious education of the Negro and on 
Rural and Village Religious Leadership. 
Among the speakers we note the names of 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, President James 
Hampton Kirkland, Prof. Williston Walker, 
Dr. Charles Foster Kent, Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders, and many others of similar authority 
in this field. 


The Recreation Institute. 


The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is to hold a Recreation 
Institute in the Brookline, Mass., Municipal 
Gymnasium on February 15, 16, and 17. 
With speakers of national reputation and 
subjects of vital, current interest, directly 
concerning the most important phases of 
the recreation movement, a large attendance 
is assured. Mr. Joseph Lee is president of 
the Association, and will preside at the 
opening session. Dr. Thomas F. Har- 
rington,. Mr. Arthur A. Carey, Dr. Walter 
Channing, and Mr. Carl L. Schrader of the 
Sargent Normal School for Physical Educa- 
tion, will preside at succeeding sessions. 
The range of topics to be discussed is in- 
teresting and important, including ad- 
dresses by leaders in the movement for rec- 
reation and physical development, both for 
children and grown people. Prof. George 
P. Baker will speak, for instance, on ‘The 
Drama as Community Recreation”; Or- 
mond E. Lewis and Henry W. Holmes will 
present the various aspects of the boy scout 
movement; Mrs. J. J. Storrow will talk 
about folk dancing; and various accounts of 
work already accomplished or under way 
will be given. 


To meet the requirements of persons not 
wishing to go to the expense of registering 
a letter, but desiring merely to have proof of 
posting, which may be produced in the event 
of a dispute, arrangements have been made by 
the Postmaster-General of Great Britain, 
whereby since October 2 a certificate of post- 
ing may be obtained for one half-penny on 
application at any post-office. 
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e 
Pleasantries. 
“My wife made me what I am!”’ ‘‘Have 
you forgiven her yet?’’—Saure. 
Inquiter (at South Station): “Where 
does this train go?’’ Brakeman: ‘‘This 


train goes to New York in. ten minutes.”’ 
Inquirer: “Gee wh’s). “Luat’s going some!” 


A clergyman of Cambridge, Mass., many 
years ago told his people that, if he spoke 
softly, those at the end of the church would 
not be able to hear him, and, if loud, those 
near the pulpit would awake! 


Rowland Hill, when some persons entered 
his chapel to avoid the rain that was falling, 
quietly observed, ‘‘Many persons are to be 
blamed for making their religion a cloak, but 
I do not think those are much better who 
make it an umbrella!”’ 


When Dr. Matthew Byles was once oc- 
cupied in nailing some list upon his doors 
to exclude the cold, a parishioner said to 
him, ‘‘The wind bloweth wheresoever it 
listeth, Dr. Byles.” ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the 
doctor, ‘‘and man listeth wheresoever the 
wind bloweth.”’ 


The doctrine of purgatory was once dis- 
puted between the Bishop of Waterford and 
Father O’Leary. It is not likely that the 
former was convinced by the arguments of 
the latter, who, however, closed it very 
neatly by telling the bishop, ‘“‘ Your lord- 
ship may go farther and fare worse.” 


A lady, calling upon another, both being 
members of the same church, was asked if 
she had attended the last Church Social, 
the questioner not having been able to be 
present. She replied that she had. ‘‘ Was 
it a pleasant occasion?’’ ‘‘Why, yes, we 
played spelling school and chose sides. 
The pastor gave out the words, and the three 
first words were: ‘Increase,’ ‘Pastor,’ ‘Sal- 
aEyo |” 

A young clerk was called before the man- 
ager to explain why he was doing his work 
carelessly. ‘‘Mr. Jones,’’ said the manager, 
“of late your work has been very per- 
functory.”’ Just as he was going to ask for 
an explanation, the young clerk broke in: 
“Mr. Smith, I’ve been working here for 
three months now, and, though I have tried 
my best, that’s the first bit of praise I have 
received since I’ve been here. Thank you.” 
New York Sun. 


A Harvard man went to a Canadian 
lumber camp, hoping the rough life would do 
him good. They put him on a cross-saw 
with an experienced sawyer, and he did 
fairly well, but the second day he was stiff 
and sore. The third day, quite done up: with 
hands blistered and every muscle aching, 


he sawed wretchedly. His partner at the | Education 5 
A P “Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparéntly | 


other end lost patience and, letting go the 
saw handle, he straightened up and said, 
quietly, ‘Son, I don’t mind yer ridin’ on 
this here saw, but I surely would be obleeged 
if ye’d keep yer feet off the ground.” 


An elderly English actor came over to 
his first American engagement. On land- 
ing he started for an English boarding house 
uptown, where he had been told he could 
get English food. He emerged from the 
pier laden with his hatbox, his umbrella, 
his grip, and his overcoat, and climbed 
aboard a horse car. Just as he was fairly 
upon the platform the car started and he 
fell through the open door into the aisle, 
scattering his goods and chattels in every 
direction. As he got upon his knees, he re- 
marked in a tone of feeling: ‘‘There now! 
I knew I shouldn’t like the bloody country!” 
Saturday Evening Post. 
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SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 
ASH BARREL 
Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Send 
for circular. H. Srerpuenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE," 
“THE CAROL," “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 


| tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 


whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions pen 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a apes treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few e: in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 


“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- , 


school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I amstirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 
“A’more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 
‘rom Fe: Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
octety:— 


wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . Iam looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 CongressSt., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo- 


x cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven. n.8. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. : 


Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. lege Certificate 
a Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKeER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. Krmpatt, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

Postgraduate work. 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts. 

Year book and pictures on request. 


